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INTHODUCTION. 


Peehaps  in  no  country  in  the  world  are  old 
traditions  so  carefully  maintained,  and  old 
customs  so  loyally  adhered  to,  as  they  are  in 
some  of  the  little  villages  in  Brittany.  You 
may  visit  one  of  the  large  towns  of  the  pro- 
\TLnce  where  modern  civilisation  has  found  its 
way,  and  half-aii-hour's  distance  from  the  busy, 
active,  city  life,  you  come  upon  some  quaint 
old-world-looking  place,  where  men  and  women 
walk  about  in  the  costumes  of  by-gone  days, 
and  you  seem  to  go  back,  in  fancy,  to  scenes 
you  have  read  about  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
past. 

Such  a  place  is  Plougastel,  where  the  scene 
of  this  little  story  is  laid.  Brest,  with  its  har- 
bour, and  its  ships,  and  all  the  bustle  of  a  great 
maritime  town,  is  left  behind ;  the  great  black 
rocks  are  frowning  in  the  distance,  and  the 
pretty  village,  wdth  its  carefully  cultivated 
gardens,  stands  out  in  strange  contrast  to  the 
rugged,  picturesque  coast. 
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INTlWnUCTION. 


The  Calvary,  which  is  kSO  often  alkided  to  m 
these  pages,  and  which  stands  in  the  church- 
yard of  Plougastel,  is  the  finest  monument  of 
its  kind  in  Brittany.  It  was  erected  in  the 
year  1604,  in  memory  of  a  fearful  plague  which 
broke  out  in  the  country  in  1598.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  massive  cross,  flanked  by  pillars, 
intersected  with  arches,  and  the  frieze  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  number  of  bas-reliefs  representing 
scenes  in  the  Life  of  our  Blessed  Loud. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
various  groups  is  the  Triumphal  Entry  into 
Jerusalem,  in  which  our  Blessed  Lord  is  pre- 
ceded by  Breton  peasants,  in  their  national 
dress,  playing  various  musical  instruments. 

The  whole  of  the  figures  are  rough  and 
unfinished ;  but  there  is  a  force  and  })ower 
about  them,  worthy  of  a  more  famous  sculptor 
than  the  unknown  Breton  whose  genius  de- 
signed and  carried  out  the  famous  Calvary  of 
Plougastel. 
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ONLY  A  GIRL: 


And  when  beneatli  the  Church's  shade 
My  lifeless  hody  hath  been  laid, 
With  such  sweet  words  of  prayer  and  praise 
As  men  round  Christian  death-beds  raise, 
Let  none  as  for  some  lost  one  weep  — 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep ! 
Let  no  one  think  of  me  with  pain ; 
To  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain! 


OF  A 


CHAPTER  I. 


CHAPTER  I. 


m  THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  PLOUGASTEL. 

rn HE  sun  had  risen  in  a  bank  of  mist  and  cloud ; 

you  could  see  it  above  the  horizon,  round,  and 
red,  and  with  a  certain  glory  in  it,  but  it  was  not  the 
full  glory  of  the  rosy  morning. 

It  was  hard  to  tell  what  the  hour  was,  for  the  sky, 
and  water,  and  green  slopes  which  surrounded  the 
shores  of  Brest,  were  hardly  visible  ;  nothing  but  a 
wide  expanse  of  grey,  hazy  landscape  was  to  be  seen ; 
shadowy  forms  seemed  to  appear  for  an  instant,  only 
to  be  chased  away  again  by  the  impenetrable  fog. 
Through,  the  darkness  there  came  sounds  of  life,  the 
song  of  the  fishermen  from  afar,  and  the  rumbling  of 
heavy  carts ;  and  above  all  else,  issuing  from  the 
village  beyond,  the  sweet,  low  music  of  a  psalm,  some- 
times faint  and  weak,  sometimes  strong  and  powerful, 
as  when  a  choir  of  voices  takes  up  the  notes  of  a  single 
chant.  Into  the  mist  and  cloud,  with  the  sun  seeming 
to  shine  ever  so  far  away  in  the  dim  horizon,  there 
emerged  from  the  little  church  of  Plougastel  a  little, 
sad  procession, 
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4      IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  OF  PLOUGASTEL. 

It  wound  tHrougli  tlie  grass-grown  mounds  of  the 
cliurcliyard,  and  stopped  at  a  newly-made  grave,  above 
which  the  crosses  of  the  Calvary  stood  out  all  clear 
and  distinct,  whilst  the  group  of  saints  which  encircled 
them  seemed  to  be  welcoming  a  new  guest  into  their 
company,  -as  the  sun  at  length  broke  through  the 
clouds  of  mist  and  fell  upon  the  outstretched  arms  of 
the  Eedeemer  of  the  world. 

The  procession  was  simple  enough,  only  a  few 
peasant  women  in  their  white  caps  and  their  large 
black  cloaks ;  only  a  few  fishermen  in  their  ordinary 
dress,  with  their  fishers'  caps  in  their  hands.  Everj^ 
one  of  them  was  grave  and  collected ;  every  one  of 
them  in  low,  reverent  tones  said  'Amen'  to  the  prayers 
of  the  priest ;  but  the  only  one  of  all  that  small 
company  who  showed  any  outward  signs  of  grief  was 
a  little  girl  of  some  ten  years  old,  who  walked  just 
behind  the  coffin,  and  whose  sobs  were  distinctly  heard 
in  the  intervals  of  silence.  When  all  was  ended,  and 
the  sexton  had  performed  the  last  sad  duties  of  his 
office,  the  child  remained  on  her  knees  beside  the 
grave. 

The  others  went  away  ;  in  a  few  moments  the 
grave  thoughts  which  had  filled  their  minds  gave 
place  to  the  dry,  matter-of-fact  business  of  this  work- 
a-day  world.  They  began  to  talk  of  what  they  had 
to  do ;  of  the  fog  which  was  so  fast  disappearing ;  of 
the  sunshine  which  had  taken  its  place,  and  which 
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would  enable  them  to  cross  the  beach  and  get  to  the 
market  at  Brest  in  tolerably  good  time. 

The  little  childi*en  who  had  gazed  wondering  upon 
that  poor  funeral  were  chattering  and  playing  as  they 
walked  along  the  road,  and  the  birds  sang  a  glad  carol 
to  the  blue  sky  above. 

The  little  girl  kept  kneeling  at  the  grave  heedless 


of  the  ever-brighteni]ig  sun,  heedless  of  everything 
but  her  own  great  grief. 

*  Oh,  mother  !  mother  ! '  said  the  poor  little  voice. 
The  old  Cure,  >  coming  out  of  the  sacristy,  heard  the 

child's  cry  of  agony,  and  hurried  on  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  join  a  group  of  women  who  stood  at  the  churchyard 
gate. 

*  Look  at  that  poor  little  one,'  he  said,  in  trembling 
tones ;  *  what  can  we  do  for  her  ?  * 
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*  We  will  do  our  best  to  comfort  her,  Monsieur  le 
Cure,'  answered  a  chorus  of  voices,  and  they  all  went 
back  to  the  newly-made  grave,  and  one  of  them  took 
the  child  by  the  hand  and  said, — 

*  Come  with  us,  my  poor  little  Francoise :  do  not 
cry ;  it  will  not  bring  your  mother  back  to  you,  and 
we  must  all  of  us  think  of  life,  not  of  death ;  I  will 

give  you  a  basin  of  soup,  and  then 
you  must  come  with  me  to  Brest  to 
help  me  to  sell  my  eggs  and  fowls  ; 
and  you  will  see  the  town,  and  it 
will  help  you  to  put  away  your  sad 
thoughts/ 

Francoise,  who  had  risen  from 
her  knees  as  the  woman's  first  kind 
words  fell  upon  her  ear,  stretched 
out  her  hand  as  though  to  send  her  away,  when  she 
heard  her  talk  of  taking  her  to  Brest  to  try  and  make 
her  forget  her  grief  ;  how  could  she  do  that,  standing 
there  so  near,  so  very  near,  to  all  that  she  had  loved 
on  earth  ? 

The  little  hand  of  the  poor  child  was  firmly  seized, 
and  she  followed  her  protectress  out  of  the  churchyard 
without  attempting  any  resistance.  Then  a  group  of 
women  surrounded  her,  each  of  them  trying  to  say 
some  word  of  comfort,  each  word  as  it  fell  upon  her 
ear  causing  her  tears  to  flow  afresh. 

We  all  know  what  it  is ;  we  have  all  of  us  in  our 
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lives  come  across  a  host  of  well-meaning  people,  wLo 
have  tried  to  comfort  us  in  our  sorrow,  and  who  have 
thereby  lost  a  golden  opportunity  of  being  silent. 
Marion  Pierzik,  who,  because  she  had  been  the  first 
to  take  possession  of  little  Francoise,  thought  she  had 
some  right  in  her,  seeing  how  troubled  she  was  at 
the  babel  of  voices,  turned  round  sharply  to  the  others 
and  said, — 

*  Leave  the  child  alone ;  you  have  said  quite 
enough  :  do  you  not  see  how  tired  she  is  ?  And  if 
you  will  chatter  so,  you  will  be  obliged  to  walk 
slowly,  and  the  boats  will  have  all  started  before 
we  get  home.* 

The  hint  was  taken,  Francoise  was  left  in  peace  ; 
but  as  the  women  hurried  on  they  could  not  resist 
talking  of  her  affairs  so  loudly  that  she  heard  every 
word  they  said. 

'Poor  Widow  Dano!'  said  one;  *oh,  what  a  ter- 
rible trouble  it  is  for  the  child !  * 

*  Has  she  been  iU  long  ?*  asked  another.  *  I  think 
I  saw  her  on  the  day  of  St.  Mark's  pardon.^ 

'  Yes,  she  was  brave  and  courageous  to  the  last ; 
she  worked  hard  whilst  others  must  have  been  in 
their  beds.* 

*  Ah,  you  see,  she  had  her  child  to  think  of.* 

*  No,  it  was  not  that ;  the  child  lived  on  little 
enough:  the  poor  Widow  Dano  worked  because  she 
was   a  brave  woman ;   and  when  you  have  brave, 
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courageous  blood  in  you,  as  she  had,  you  must  work — 
someliow  courage  is  stronger  than  self.' 

*  And  so  she  Idlled  herself,'  said  a  woman  who  did 
not  seem  to  approve  of  this  extreme  bravery. 

*Well!  she  killed  herself  if  you  like  to  call  it 
such ;  but  it  was  grief,  not  work,  that  killed  her. 
She  never  got  over  her  husband's  death  —  no  more 
health  nor  joy  for  her  in  the  world  after  that ;  she 
dragged  on  her  life  for  six  long  years,  and  then  came 
the  end.' 

*  Was  her  husband  drowned  ? '  asked  a  young 
woman. 

'No.  Ah!  I  remember  it  was  before  you  came 
to  Plougastel  that  it  all  happened.  No,  Dano  was 
not  drowned;  but  he  caught  a  bad  fever  during  one 
of  his  voyages  to  America  or  some  other  place,  and 
he  came  home  to  be  nursed.  But  no  nursing,  tender 
even  as  his  wife's  was,  was  of  any  good ;  he  lingered 
on  for  two  years,  then  he  died.  The  house  had  to  be 
sold  to  pay  the  debts  which  had  accumulated  during 
that  long  illness  ;  and  even  that  was  not  enough.  The 
widow  had  to  work  hard  to  pay  what  was  left ;  had 
she  not  done  this,  of  course  there  would  have  been 
plenty  for  herself  and  her  child  to  live  upon.' 

*  If  I  had  been  in  her  place,'  said  another  woman, 
*  I  think  I  should  have  let  things  be !  A  poor  young 
widow  !  no  one  would  have  had  the  heart  to  trouble 
her ;  and  if  there  /s  nothing,  well  ' 
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'  All !  all  the  Danos  are  very  proud.  Slie  could 
not  liave  lived  with  the  burden  of  these  debts  upon 
her ;  she  paid  every  farthing  she  owed,  and  that  must 
have  been  her  comfort  in  death.' 

'  Yes ;  but  her  child  is  penniless.  What  is  to 
become  of  her  ?' 

The  women  looked  at  each  other. 

*  Ah/  they  said  at  last,  '  what  indeed  ?  She  has 
not  a  single  relative  left.' 

*  My  husband  said  this  morning  that  as  soon  as  all 
the  boats  were  in,  the  Mayor  would  call  a  council  to 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  child,'  said  a 
farmer's  wife,  whose  husband  was  a  magistrate. 

*  Ah  !  and  what  can  be  done  with  her  ?' 

*  Send  her  to  the  hospital  at  Brest,  I  should  think.* 
'Poor  child  I'  said  one  charitable  soul:  *  could  we 

not  manage  to  keep  her  here  ? ' 

No  one  answered,  only  a  grave,  solemn  silence  for 
a  few  minutes. 

*  I  have  four  children,'  said  one  of  them  at  last. 

*  And  I  have  six.' 

*  And  I  have  one  who  is  a  cripple.' 

*  And  I  have  one  who  is  an  idiot.' 

'  My  husband  has  been  ill  all  the  winter.  Each 
one  has  her  duties.' 

*  Life  is  hard  for  everyone.' 

'Nonsense,'  said  Marion  Pierzik,  still  retaining  a 
firm  hold  of  Francoise's  hand ;  *  the  keep  of  a  child  of 
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ten  years  old  is  no  great  charge.  She  made  her  first 
Communion  this  year,  so  she  can  go  into  service.' 

*  Into  service  !  it  must  be  in  the  town  then,  for  we 
want  no  servants  here  ;  we  are  not  fine  ladies,  we  wait 
upon  ourselves.' 

'No,  Agatha  Goello,'  answered  Marion,  somewhat 
bitterly  ;  '  you  certainly  are  not  a  lady  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  are  very  glad  to  get  some  one  to  help 
you  when  you  have  a  little  more  work  than  usual  on 
hand.  My  idea  is  that  the  little  one  will  not  have 
much  trouble  to  gain  her  bread.  She  can  work  one 
day  for  one,  the  next  for  another ;  she  can  gather 
strawberries  and  peas  for  the  market,  she  can  mend 
the  nets  and  watch  the  cattle,  and  knit  the  stockings 
and  mark  the  linen ;  and  we  can  pay  her  by  giving 
her  her  food  and  a  bed  in  the  barn,  and  when  her 
clothes  are  worn  out,  an  old  cap  or  skirt  will  be 
enough  for  her.' 

The  women  held  a  short  whispered  consultation, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  'La  Pierzik's'  idea 
was  a  good  one. 

*  We  must  ask  the  child  what  she  thinks  about  it/ 
said  one  of  them. 

*  Listen,  Fran9oise,'  said  La  Pierzik,  '  will  you  stay 
here  and  work  for  everyone,  or  will  you  go  to  the 
Hospital  at  Brest?' 

Francoise,  for  the  first  time,  lifted  up  her  head. 

*  If  I  go  to  the  Hospital,'  she  answered,  '  shall  I  be 
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able  to  come  to  the  cburcbyard  every  day,  and  say  my 
prayers  near  father  and  mother  ?' 

'  Oh,  no  !  Brest  is  too  far  off  for  that ;  besides,  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  crossing  the 
water,  and  you  will  not  have  any 
money.' 

'  I  will  not  go  to  the  Hospital !  * 
cried  the  child,  clinging  to  La 
Pierzik's  skirts  ;  *  keep  me  here  ! 
I  will  work  as  well  as  I  can,  I 
will  be  brave  as  mother  was ;  but  do  not — please  do 
not  send  me  away  from  her ! ' 

The  women  were  touched. 

*  We  must  speak  to  our  husbands,'  they  said ;  *  do 
not  fret,  little  one,  you  shall  stay  with  us,  if  the 
Mayor  will  allow  it.' 


CHAPTER  II. 


We  need  not  bid  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  nor  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  seek  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Will  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves,  a  road 
To  lead  us  daily  nearer  God. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EVERYONE'S  SERVANT. 

TTTHEN  tlie  boats  came  home  that  night,  a  council 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  that 
Francoise  Dano,  aged  ten  years  and  nine  months,  was 
to  be  an  adopted  child  of  the  Commune,  and  the  in- 
habitants pledged  themselves  to  keep  and  clothe  her, 
on  condition  that  she  repaid  them  by  doing  work  pro- 
portionate to  her  strength ;  and,  as  Agatha  Goello,  the 
young  woman  who  had  thought  it  so  astonishing  that 
anyone  should  kill  herself  by  work,  was  stacking  the 
hay  that  week,  and  as  both  her  peas  and  strawberries 
required  picking,  it  was  on  her  farm  that  little 
Francoise  began  the  hard  life  of  being  *  Everybody's 
servant.' 

A  hard  life,  indeed,  it  was  !  When  a  servant  has 
but  one  mistress  to  obey,  her  work  is  comparatively 
easy;  but  Francoise  was  at  everyone's  disposal,  and 
each  person  seemed  to  think  she  had  a  right  to  employ 
her,  without  inquiring  how  much  the  child  had  already 
done  for  her  neighbour.  For  the  first  few  months, 
however,  pity  for  the  orphan  and  the  remembrance  of 
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her  motlier  were  fresh  in  tlie  minds  of  the  good 
housewives  of  Plougastel ;  her  tasks  were  not  too 
heavy,  her  soup  and  bread  were  not  grudgingly  doled 
out  to  her;  and  when  night  came,  instead  of  being  sent 
out  to  sleep  in  a  barn,  a  couch  was  made  up  for  her  in 


one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house  at  which  she  had  been 
woridng  during  the  day. 

She  was  spoken  to  gently  and  kindly,  and  on  Sun- 
days the  little  children  of  the  village  would  ask  the 
lonely  girl  to  join  them  in  their  play. 

But  soon  all  was  changed.  Francoise  grew  very 
fast,  and  though  it  was  evident  that  she  was  not  very 
strong,  her  employers,  measuring  her  strength  by  her 
stature,  gave  her  more  work  to  do  each  day. 

'Francoise,  have  you  picked  the  flowers  ready  for 
the  market  ? ' 
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*  Francoise,  have  you  done  the  washing  ?  Mother 
Annette  is  waiting  for  you  to  weed  her  field.' 

*  Francoise,  have  you  mended  the  nets  ?  The  men 
are  waiting  for  them.' 

*  Francoise,  are  the  vegetables  ready  for  the  market? 
"Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  these  are  all  you  have 
picked  ?    Never  was  such  an  idle  girl  as  you  are  ! ' 

This  was  the  cry  every  day.  If  there  was  a  thank- 
less office  to  be  done  in  a  house,  which  no  one  would 
undertake,  it  was  given  to  Fran9oi8e ;  and  if  some 
kindly  soul  amongst  them  but  timidly  hinted  that  the 
girl  was  overworked,  she  was  instantly  silenced  by  the 
answer,  *  She  must  work  for  her  bread.' 

And  for  all  those  long  hours  of  work  she  received 
such  scanty  fare ! 

The  mistress  who  had  given  her  little  servant  so 
much  to  do  found  when  meal-time  came  that  it  waa 
very  hard  to  diminish  her  own  and  her  children's 
portion  so  that  Francoise  might  be  fed;  and  thus  it 
became  a  fashion  in  every  household  to  put  away  the 
scraps  of  bread  and  the  small  remains  of  soup,  with 
the  words,  '  These  will  do  for  Francoise.'  Somehow  or 
other,  the  notion  had  taken  deep  root  in  all  hearts 
'  that  anything  was  good  enough  for  Francoise  Dano, 
who  was  kept  by  the  parish.' 

In  spite  of  it  all  Francoise  was  not  so  unhappy  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Suffering  was  no  new 
thing  to  her,  she  had  borne  it  all  when  her  mother  was 
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alive  ;  and  slie  accepted  lier  life  just  as  it  was,  with 
no  thought  in  her  heart  that  it  ought  to  be  in  any 
way  different. 

'  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.'  He 
had  given  Francoise  two  great  gifts — courage  and  a 
stern  sense  of  duty. 

When  she  was  quite  a  little  girl,  she  saw  her 
mother  working  incessantly,  in  order  to  repay  the 
debts  she  had  incurred  in  her  care  of  the  father  whom 
Francoise  remembered  so  well,  sitting  so  pale  and  thin 
in  the  summer  sunshine  as  it  streamed  into  the  porch 
of  the  dear  old  home. 

She  remembered  that  she  had  never  climbed  on  his 
knees,  as  other  children  climb  on  the  knees  of  their 
fathers,  lest  she  should  weary  or  annoy  him.  Her  one 
great  wish  had  been  to  help  her  mother  to  take  care 
of  him  ;  and,  after  he  was  dead,  when  the  little  five- 
years-old  maiden  had  tied  up  a  bundle  of  sticks  or 
gathered  a  few  herbs  in  the  garden,  she  would  run  up 
to  her  mother  and  say  joyously,  '  See,  mother,  I  have 
been  working  for  the  dear  father  who  has  gone  away,' 

Then  the  poor,  sorrowing  widow  would  kiss  her 
child,  and  encourage  her  to  work  on  ;  for  she  knew  in 
her  heart  that  the  little  one's  life  must  necessarily  be 
a  hard  one,  and  that  she  must  early  learn  to  bear  toil 
and  trouble. 

So  little  Francoise  became  brave  and  courageous, 
fearing  neither  pain  nor  work  ;  and  as  she  had  a  very 
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tender  conscience,  she  always  did  her  best  in  every- 
thing. A  task  imposed  upon  her  was  a  duty  requiring 
all  her  care  and  all  her  will.  The  result  of  this  was 
that  whatever  the  child  did  was  thoroughly  done ;  and 
it  was  a  real  joy  to  her  to  turn  out  her  work  perfect  of 
its  kind,  whether  it  were  a  fishing-net  well  mended,  or 
a  basket  of  vegetables  tastefully  arranged,  or  a  kettle 
brightly  scoured. 

She  had  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  sorrow, 
every  moment  of  the  day  was  occupied ;  and  when 
night  came,  and  she  lay  upon  her  bed  of  straw  in 
some  old  barn,  she  was  so  tired  out  that  she  soon  fell 
fast  asleep,  without  having  any  time  for  thought. 

But  amid  her  busy  life  cf  toil  Francoise  never 
forgot  the  reason  which  had  made  her  refuse  to  go 
into  the  Hospital  at  Brest. 

Every  day  she  might  be  seen,  with  a  piece  of 
black  bread  in*  her  hand,  trying  to  get  her  white 
teeth  through  the  somewhat  hard  crust,  wending  her 
way  to  the  churchyard. 

Dinner-time  was  the  only  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
all  the  day  that  she  could  call  her  own ;  and  kneeling 
between  those  two  lowly  graves,  she  talked  to  her  dead 
father  and  mother,  promised  them  to  be  a  good  girl, 
told  them  all  the  little  events  of  her  daily  life,  and 
asked  them  to  pray  to  God  to  help  her  and  to  love 
her:  for  in  all  the  world  there  was  no  one  living 
who  now  cared  for  her. 
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That  churchyard  was  her  world ;  she  kept  those 
two  graves  free  from  weeds,  and  the  grass  that  grew 
over  them  was,  by  her  loving  care,  as  soft  as  velvet. 

She  wished  she  could  have  had  two  crosses  erected 
there,  but  crosses  cost  money,  and  poor  Francoise  never 
had  a  farthing  at  her  disposal.  She  used  to  make  little 
crosses  of  two  pieces  of  stick,  which  she  cut  with  her 
knife ;  but  the  wind  or  the  passers-by  were  sure  to 
knock  them  down,  and  the  work  had  to  be  done  over 
again. 

Sunday  was  her  happiest  day,  because  then  she 
could  give  a  longer  time  to  that  shady  spot  which  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  else  on  earth.  When  the  rest  of 
the  villagers,  in  holiday  garb,  were,  after  they  came 
out  of  Church,  enjoying  themselves  as  suited  their 
respective  tastes,  Francoise  always  found  her  way  to 
the  churchyard,  where  no  sound  of  life  was  to  be 
heard  but  the  humming  of  the  insects  in  the  sun, 
and  the  carolling  of  the  birds  amid  the  trees. 

Sitting  on  the  steps  of  the  Calvary,  the  child  would 
gaze  at  the  branches  of  the  tall  cypress-trees,  as  they 
waved  to  and  fro  beneath  the  blue  sky ;  and  vvh'.n  a 
lark  soared  straight  up  to  the  heavens,  and  was  lost  to 
view,  her  eyes  followed  it  until  it  was  out  of  sight, 
and  then  she  wondered  whither  the  sweet  bird  had 
frone,  whether  it  would  see  her  mother,  whether  it 
would  go  into  the  presence  of  God. 

She  studied  the  stone  figures  of  the  Calvary ;  she 
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knew  the  story  of  some  of  them, — of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
on  the  ass,  with  the  Holy  Child  Jesus  in  her  arms  ;  of 
St.  Peter,  with  his  keys ;  of  St.  Joseph,  with  his  tools ; 
of  the  Magi,  with  their  crowns.  There  were  other 
statues,  of  which  she  did  not  know  the  names,  and  she 
wondered  whether  they  were  meant  to  represent  the 
Saints  in  Paradise,  or  whether  they  were  some  of  the 
personages  of  whom  the  villagers  told  such  marvellous 
tales  on  winter  evenings. 

So  she  would  spend  her  time  until  the  bell  sounded, 
calling  the  faithful  to  Church  again,  and  then  she  would 
go  into  God's  house,  and  think  of  her  father  and  mother 
still 

The  village  children  never  asked  her  to  join  them 
in  their  play.  Perhaps  if  they  had  thought  about  her, 
they  would  hardly  have  cared  to  have  her  with  them, 
for,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  rather  a  queer-looking  little 
figure  in  those  days,  a  strange  contrast  to  the  neat, 
trim  little  maidens  in  their  holiday  attire. 

She  had  outgrown  her  clothes,  and  no  one  thought 
of  giving  her  any  new  ones.  Her  mother  had  left  a 
box  of  wearing  apparel,  of  which  Marion  Pierzik  had 
taken  charge,  but  she  thought  it  better  that  the  child 
should  wait  until  she  should  be  tall  enough  to  wear  the 
things  as  they  were,  than  that  they  should  be  altered 
to  fit  her ;  and  meantime  Francoise  dressed  herself  as 
best  she  could.  But  on  Sundays  and  week-days  her 
attire  was  the  same. 
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She  never  murmured  or  grumbled ;  when  on  those 
quiet  Sunday  evenings  the  sun  had  gone  down  behind 
the  red  clouds,  warning  her  that  night  was  coming 
on,  she  used  to  walk  back  to  the  village,  and  eat  the 
supper  that  was  given  her  in  silence,  and  then  she 
went  at  once  to  her  bed  in  the  barn,  Avhilst  generally 
her  eraploj'er's  lust  words  would  bo, — 

'You  must  be  up  early  in  the  morning,  Fran9oisc; 
there  is  a  hard  day's  work  before  you.' 


CHAPTER  III. 


That  I  maj  learn  in  all  Tliy  gifts  to  see 

The  love  that  on  me  smiled, 
And  find  in  all  I  have  a  thought  of  Thee 

Who  thus  hast  blessed  Thy  child. 

And  most  in  what  Thy  tenderest  love  hath  given 

Those  to  my  heart  most  dear, 
May  I  through  these  look  upward  to  Thy  heaven, 

In  these  find  Thee  most  near. 


CnATTEH  ITL 


sr.  J0II2rS  FIRE. 

QT.  JOHN'S  DAY,  tlie  twenty-fourth  of  June,  is 

^  one  of  the  greatest  fete-days  in  Brittany.  There 

is  a  pardon  held  at  Brest,  and  all  along  the  coast,  from 

early  morning  till  late  at  night,  the  feast  is  kept  with 

all  its  old,  time-honoured  ceremonies. 

It  is  only  when  the  darkness  of  night  comes  that 

the  Fires  of  St.  J ohn,  which  are  but  a  name  now  in  the 

other  parts  of  France,  are  lighted  on  the  heights  which 

crown  the  shore ;  one  after  another  they  seem  to  rise 

up,  and  to  burn  with  a  strange  brilliancy.    You  might 

almost  think  that  they  were  the  war-signals  of  the 

ancient  Gauls,  but  they  are  really  only  the  signals 

for  a  dance.    As  soon  as  the  flames  burst  out,  boys 

and  girls  join  hands  and  begin  to  dance  round  the 

burning  faggots ;  and  then,  when  the  last  spark  is 

extinguished,  they  go  into  the  neighbouring  houses 

to  drink  cider  and  eat  pancakes. 

No  day  in  all  the  year  is  thought  so  much  of  in 

Brest  and.  its  neighbourhood  as  the  Feast  of  St.  John. 
25 
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It  is  a  general  holiday;  no  one  thinks  of  working; 
and  on  the  eve  Francoise  was  told  by  her  employer  for 
the  time  being,  that  she  might  amuse  herself  as  she 
liked  next  day,  her  services  would  not  be  required. 

The  child  did  not  know  how  to  amuse  herself,  she 
had  forgotten  what  amusement  meant,  but  she  had 
heard  the  village  girls  talking  for  the  past  month  of 
all  the  grand  clothes  they  meant  to  wear  on  the  great 
day,  and  she  thought  she  should  like  to  be  smart  also. 

So  she  sacrificed  a  little  sleep  that  she  might  wash 
her  cap,  with  its  great  white  wings,  and  the  muslin 
band,  such  as  the  women  of  Plougastel  wear  for  a 
collar.  She  had  managed  to  shorten  an  old  blue  skirt 
which  had  belonged  to  her  mother;  and  her  little  hand- 
kerchief, which  was  well  washed  and  ironed,  would, 
she  thought,  hide  the  poor  little  old  body  which  was 
much  too  short-waisted,  and  much  too  narrow. 

What  was  the  use  of  all  this  trouble  ?  Surely, 
there  was  no  use  in  it  at  all,  for  Francoise  had  not  the 
smallest  intention  of  going  out  for  a  walk  in  the  town; 
for  her,  St.  John's  Day  was  but  another  Sunda}^,  to  be 
spent  on  the  steps  of  the  Calvary. 

She  had  some  vague  idea,  perhaps,  that  her  mother 
would  like  to  see  her  neat  and  clean ;  or,  perhaps,  it 
was  simply  the  instinct  of  a  little  girl  to  make  her- 
self look  her  best. 

Whichever  it  was,  Francoise  got  up  very  early  in 
the  morning,  and  washed  herself  at  a  neighbouring 
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stream  and  then  slie  went  and  knocked  timidly  at 
Marion  Pierzik's  door ;  for  a  day  or  two  before,  Marion 
had  told  her  that  on  St.  John's  Day 
she  might  have  the  key  of  her  mother's 
box. 

There  was  no  answer,  ana  yet 
Marion  was  a  hard  -  working  woman, 
who  was  always  up  early.  Francoise 
waited  a  few  minutes  and  gave  a 
louder  knock.  A  door  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  was  opened,  and  a 
woman's  voice  said,  '  Oh,  it's  you, 
Francoise ;  is  it  ?  La  Pierzik  went 
away  before  daylight,  and  has  left  her  key  for  you ; 
she  thought  you  might  like  to  change  your  clothes, 
and  she  had  not  time  to  wait  until  you  came.  There 
is  your  key  ;  do  not  forget  to  bring  it  back  to  me 
when  you  have  done  with  it.' 

Francoise  was  not  inquisitive :  she  did  not  inquire 
what  had  taken  La  Pierzik  out  at  so  early  an  hour,  and 
the  woman  not  being  a  gossip  did  not  volunteer  any 
information  on  the  subject ;  it  may  have  been  that  she, 
too,  was  in  ignorance  as  to  her  neighbour's  movements. 
The  child,  finding  herself  alone  in  the  house,  employed 
her  time  in  bringing  to  light  her  mother's  old  clothes 
— the  only  heritage  which  the  loving  woman  had  been 
able  to  leave  her  little  one. 

Francoise  covered  them  with  kisses.    *  Oh,  mother, 
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motlier !  '  slie  sobbed ;  and  tben,  one  by  one,  she  put 
the  tilings  back  into  the  box,  just  keeping  out  one  or 
^  two  trinkets  to  adorn  her  simple  dress. 

By  the  aid  of  La  Pierzik's  mirror  she 
managed  to  arrange  her  long  brown 
hair  neatly  under  her  cap,  and  then 
she  went  to  spend  the  day  in  the  old 
churchyard. 

As  she  walked  quickly  along  the 
village  street  she  heard  several  com- 
ments upon  her  appearance.    *Ah,  look 
at  little  Francoise ;  doesn't  she  look 
grand  to-day  ? ' 

Of  course  she  liked  to  hear  this  said,  but  she  did 
not  think  much  about  it  as  she  sat  and  looked  at  the 
shadows  of  the  statues  of  the  Calvary  falling  upon  the 
quiet  graves.  But  when  evening  came  Francoise  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  going  to  her  hard  bed  in  the  barn, 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  villagers  were  making  merr}^ 
She  walked  on  towards  the  spot  where  the  faggots 
were  to  be  lighted.  It  was  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  village,  on  a  hill  which  rose  up  from  the  shore;  the 
fire  could  be  seen  from  a  great  distance. 

The  shades  of  night  fell  upon  the  scene ;  the  dancers 
made  a  circle  round  the  faggots  ;  the  vendors  of  rings 
and  medals,  of  bonbons  and  of  fruit,  moved  among 
the  crowd;  in  one  corner  a  beggar  wailed  forth  a 
piteous  song  ;  old  women  sat  and  talked  of  all  the 
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St.  Jolin's  days  they  had  known,  and  declared  that  in 
their  young  days  they  were  much  better  than  they  now 
were.  Young  men  leaning  on  their  sticks  looked  after 
the  girls  who  passed  them  with  inquisitive  glances ; 
counting,  whilst  trying  hard  not  to  be  seen  looking  at 
them,  the  number  of  silver  stripes  upon  their  sleeves ; 
for  those  silver  stripes  told  the  number  of  crowns 
which  would  be  the  girl's  marriage- portion. 

Francoise  stood  a  little  in  the  background,  looking 
about  her  as  everyone  else  did.  Her  attention  was 
attracted  to  a  new-comer,  whom  she  had  never  seen 
before. 

A  fine,  bright,  active-looking  lad  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  greeting  his  elders  with  cheery  words  and  violent 
hand-shakes  and  the  little  ones  with  playful  fillips  and 
embraces,  and  certain  dainties  which  he  brought  out  of 
a  paper  bag.  The  boy  did  not  wear  the  national  cos- 
tume :  his  fair  hair,  instead  of  flowing  over  his 
shoulders,  was  cut  short  and  covered  at  the  back 
with  a  blue  sailor's  cap;  he  wore  a  striped  vest, 
and  a  shirt  with  a  large  turned -down  collar,  em- 
broidered at  each  corner  with  an  anchor,  also  linen 
trousers,  and  a  red  belt.  It  was  a  merry,  laughing 
face,  and  the  bright  blue  eyes  sparkled  with  good 
humour. 

Everyone  seemed  as  pleased  to  see  the  lad  as  he 
evidently  was  to  find  himself  amongst  them  all.  He 
was  addressed  on  all  sides,  *  Yves  !  Yvon  !  Yvoimie  ! ' 
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and  tis  mother  was  congratulated  all  round  upon  her 
boy's  return,  and  upon  his  strong,  healthy  appearance, 
and  his  good  looks. 

His  mother  was  Marion  Pierzik,  who  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  her  handsome  son.  She  called  him  to 
her  side,  and  made  him  stand  up  to  show  them  all  how 
much  taller  he  was  than  herself,  although  he  was  not 
yet  fifteen  years  old. 

Yves  took  after  his  father  Malo  Pierzik,  a  robust 
sailor  some  six  feet  in  height,  who,  with  his  wife's  arm 
within  his  and  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  was  renewing 
his  acquaintance  with  his  neighbours  in  a  fashion  not 
quite  so  demonstrative  as  his  son's. 

La  Pierzik  was  telling  her  story,  of  how  late  the 
night  before  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Yves,  who 
was  a  capital  scholar,  and  how  she  had  gone  off  to 
Brest  before  daybreak  to  have  the  letter  read  by  the 
writing-master,  old  Penhir.  There  she  found,  she 
continued,  that  her  husband  and  son  had  landed  at 
Nantes,  and  were  going  to  take  the  diligence  to  Brest, 
and  would  arrive  there  that  very  day.  She  had  not 
long  to  wait  for  them  at  the  office  of  the  diligence,  and 
she  declared  that  she  hardly  recognised  Yves,  he  had 
so  grown  and  improved  during  those  three  years  of 
absence.  And  of  course  Marion's  audience  chimed  in, 
and  said  they  certainly  would  never  have  recognised 
the  lad  had  he  not  arrived  with  his  father  and  mother. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  groat  clamour  and  all  con- 
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versation  was  interrupted.  The  fire  was  lighted.  You 
could  hear  the  crackling  of  the  wood,  and  the  smoke 
was  already  mounting,  white  and  light,  towards  the 
dark  sky.  Then  came  a  burst  of  bright  flame,  illu- 
mining the  whole  scene  with  a  strange  lurid  glare 


'  Hurrah  !  '  cried'  Yves'  bright  young  voice  ;  *  now 
then  for  the  round  !  Oh,  the  grand  old  fire  of  St.  John  ! 
I  have  not  seen  anything  like  it  for  many  a  long  day.' 

The  boy  stretched  out  his  hands,  which  were  in- 
stantly seized.  The  flames  rose  up  yet  more  clearly 
and  brightly,  falling  upon  the  young  faces  of  the 
dancers.  The  giddy,  whirling  round  v/as  performed 
amidst  shouts  of  mirth  and  laughter ;  the  very  dogs, 
attracted  by  the  novel  sight,  barked  their  loudest. 

Yves,  still  dancing  round,  caught  sight  of  Fran- 
9oise  standing  amongst  the  spectators. 
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*Wlio  is  that?'  he  said  to  his  neighbour,  pointing 
towards  the  child  ;  *  and  why  is  she  not  dancing  ? ' 

'That  child?'  replied  the  girl  he  had  addressed, 
with  a  shadow  of  disdain  in  her  voice  ;  *  oh,  that  is  poor 
Francoise ! ' 

'  Well,  who  is  this  poor  Francoise  ?  to  whom  does 
she  belong  ? ' 

*To  nobody;  ail  her  relations  are  dead.  She  is 
kept  by  the  Communed 

Yves  left  the  circle,  and  the  next  minute  had  seized 
Francoise  by  the  hand. 

'  Come  and  dance,  my  little  girl ! '  he  said,  kindly, 
*  this  is  a  great  day ;  everyone  must  be  happy 
to-day.' 

Francoise,  astonished  and  bewildered,  did  not  offer 
any  resistance ;  she  let  herself  be  led  by  Yves,  and 
found  herself,  she  hardly  knew  how,  whirling  round  in 
the  dance.  After  a  time  she  thought  of  Yves'  kind- 
ness, and  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  do  all  she 
could  for  La  Pierzik,  because  her  sailor  boy  had  been 
so  good  to  her;  for  it  ivas  good  of  him  to  think  that  she 
might  like  to  dance  as  the  other  boys  and  girls  danced ! 
There  was  a  gladness  in  her  heart  such  as  had  not 
been  there  since  her  mother  died.  At  last  the  fire 
went  out,  and  the  villagers  started  for  their  homes. 
It  was  supper  time,  the  hour  for  pancakes  and 
cider  and  curds.  La  Pierzik  called  to  Yves  to  come 
away. 
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Tlie  boy  stood  with  Francoise's  hknd  in  his  ;  she 
was  trying  hard  to  get  away  from  him. 

*  Where  are  you  going,  little  one  ?'  he  said. 

*  To  Hiou,  the  fisherman's.  I  have  to  work  there 
to-morrow,  and  I  must  sleep  there  so  as  to  begin  early 
in  the  morning/ 

'  But  surely  you  are  going  to  have  some  pancakes 
at  Riou's  ? ' 

The  child  shook  her  head. 

*  Oh,  no!  I  shall  go  to  bed  at  once,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  house.' 

As  she  spoke,  she  felt  very  sad ;  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  it  seemed  to  her  very  hard  not  to  eat  pan- 
cakes on  the  Feast  of  St.  John. 

Yves  was  probably  of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  took 
a  yet  firmer  hold  of  Francoise's  hand,  so  that  she 
might  not  be  able  to  escape ;  and  then  he  dragged  hei 
with  him  along  the  road,  where  Malo  Pierzik  and  his 
wife  were  quietly  walking  towards  their  home. 

'  Mother,'  he  cried,  '  I  am  bringing  a  visitor  with 
me  ;  here  is  Fi-ancoise,  who  belongs  to  nobody  and  is 
all  alone  this  evening.  She  v/ill  help  us  to  make 
the  pancakes,  and  help  us  to  eat  them  too.' 

La  Pierzik  was  only  half  pleased,  but  how  could 
she  refuse  any  request  of  her  handsome  son,  who  had 
been  away  at  sea  for  those  three  long  years  ?  She 
nodded  her  head  in  token  of  acquiescence 
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*  Very  well ;  Francoise  can  lay  the  supper  and  help 
me  witli  the  pancakes.' 

Francoise  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  invitation  ; 
and  as  she  was  always  obliged  to  work  for  all  that  she 
received,  she  busied  herself  in  preparing  the  meal  as 
best  she  could. 

And  when  at  length  all  the  preparations  were 
completed,  what  a  meal  it  was !  New  bread  and 
strawberries,  and  curds  and  cider,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  pancakes  ! 

Poor  Francoise  did  not  remember  to  have  ever 
been  at  such  an  entertainment  before.  She  ate  her 
supper,  she  drank  some  sweet  cider,  she  listened  to 
Malo  Pierzik's  wonderful  stories  about  Yves'  bravery 
and  courage. 

Then  they  sang  some  sailor  songs  and  some  old 
Breton  ballads,  and  Francoise's  clear  young  voice  was 
heard  above  the  others  to  the  good  Male's  great 
delight.  'That  little  one  is  a  little  lark,'  he  laughingly 
said.    *  Sing  again,  child.' 

And  Francoise,  too  simple  and  innocent  to  require 
to  be  pressed,  sang  some  more  of  the  old  songs  of  her 
native  land,  and  Malo  was  more  and  more  enchanted  ; 
and  when  at  last  the  pleasant  evening  came  to  an  end, 
he  insisted  upon  Yves'  escorting  Francoise  to  old 
liiou's  house,  lest  she  should  meet  with  any  annoyance 
by  the  way. 
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Tlie  children  went  out  together,  singing  the  old 
Breton  song,  'Monsieur  Saint 
Jean.' 

'  Good  -  night,  Yves,'  said 
the  little  girl,  as  they  stood 
at  Riou's  door. 

*  Good  -  night,   Francoise,'  . 
said  the  boy ;  and  then  from 
the  depths  of  their  glad  young  hearts  came  the  words, 
*  Oh  !  what  a  happy  day  it  has  been  ! ' 


CHAPTER  lY, 


Let  us  sit  where  on  this  grave 

The  tree  its  shadow  flings, 
The  tree  whose  leaves  so  golden  browii 
At  each  light  breeze  come  floating  down 

With  bird-like  flutterings. 

How  beautiful  it  is,  the  church 

With  such  an  ivied  tower, 
The  moss-grown  steps,  the  road  below. 
The  circling  trees,  the  autumn  glow 

On  every  leaf  and  flower. 


CHAPTER  lY. 


A  GLEAM  OF  HAPPINESS  AND  THEN  A  PARTING. 


XpRANCOISE  was  not  one  of  those  children  who 
are  so  upset  after  a  day's  pleasure  that  they 
cannot  do  their  duty.    She  was  up  early  the  next 


morning  ;  her  work  was  just  as  well  done  as  it  had 
been  before  that  dance  round  St.  John's  fire,  or  that 
ever -to -be -remembered  supper  at  Malo  Pierzik's 
liouse. 


She  ate  her  dry  crust  at  night  just  as  contentedly 
as  she  had  done  before ;  and  if  visions  of  strawberries 
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and  pancakes  did  rise  before  lier,  slie  contented  her- 
self by  saying,  '  Every  day  is  not  a  feast-day.' 

The  next  morning,  when  she  went  down  to  her  work 
on  the  beach,  Yves  was  there  as  gay  as  ever,  making 
the  most  of  his  holiday.  He  ran  down  to  her  and 
was  very  kind  to  her,  helping  her  to  carry  her  pitcher 
of  water  and  some  heavy  fishing-nets,  which  she  was 
trying  to  convey  from  the  shore  to  old  Hiou's  house  ; 
laughing  as  the  water  from  the  nets  gave  each  of  them 
a  shower-bath,  and  of  course,  like  the  brave  boy  he 
was,  taking  the  heaviest  share  of  the  burden  upon 
himself,  and  leaving  her  but  a  very  small  share  of  it. 

Then  came  Sunday,  and  as  Fran- 
coise  sat  in  her  usual  place  in  the 
churchyard  trying,  as  she  ahvays  did, 
to  find  out  whom  the  statues  were 
intended  to  represent,  and  wondering 
.which  of  them  was  meant  for  St. 
'John,  she  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps, and  already  Yves  stood  by 
her  side,  looking  at  her  with  boyish 
wonder. 

*  So  this  is  where  you  spend  your  Sundays,  Fran- 
coise?' 

*  Yes,'  she  replied;  *it  is  so  nice  and  quiet  here,  and 
besides  it  is  so  beautiful.' 

'Beautiful — well  I  suppose  it  is,  because  it  is  the 
country.    But — but  you  should  see  the  cemeteries  in 
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tlie  large  towns,  at  Bordeaux  or  at  Nantes :  they  are 
beautiful!  full  of  flowers  just  like  a  garden,  and  tlien 
such  monuments ! ' 

*  Monuments  ! '  repeated  Francoise. 

'  Ah,  yes  !  you  do  not  understand  what  monuments 
are.  They  are  like  houses  built  over  the  graves — 
little  houses  in  stone  and  in  black  and  white  marble 
— with  statues  and  pictures  upon  them/ 

*  How  heavy  they  must  be  over  the  dead ! '  said 
Francoise  sorrowfuU3^ 

*  Heavy  !  What  docs  that  matter  when  people  are 
dead?  But  it  is  only  very  rich  people  who  have 
monuments  over  their  graves ;  others  have  only  a 
stone  or  a  cross  of  wood  to  show  where  they  lie.' 

'  A  cross  of  wood ! '  repeated  the  little  girl  with  a 
sigh. 

'Yes.    Why  do  you  speak  like  that,  Francoise?' 

*  Because  I  have  wanted  so  much  to  put  a  wooden 
cross  upon  their  graves,  but  the  sacristan  has  to  be 
paid  for  making  it  and  I  have  no  money ;  once 
or  twice  I  have  tried  to  make  one  myself,  but  it 
was  not  strong  enough  and  was  regularly  blown 
away.' 

'  Let  me  see  one  of  them.* 

Francoise  went  to  a  corner  of  the  churchyard,  and 
brought  back  one  or  two  little  battered  crosses,  which 
she  held  out  to  the  boy. 

*  These  will  not  do/  he  said,  with  an  air  of  superior 
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wisdom ;  '  of  course,  a  little  girl  like  you  does  not 
know  how  to  make  such  things.    How  old  are  3^ou  ?' 

'  I  shall  be  twelve  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Anne.' 

'  And  I  shall  be  fifteen  in  the  middle  of  August. 
I  was  eleven  years  old  when  I  went  as  cabin-boy  on 
board  the  Rosalie,  such  a  pretty  vessel  she  is ;  you 
should  see  her  cut  through  the  water,  she  skims  it 
like  a  gull.  We  went  to  Martinique  for  co:ffee  and  tc 
India  for  sugar,  and  to  heaps  of  other  places  besides ; 
but  I  like  to  come  back  to  Brest,  and  to  see  the  boats 
drawn  up  on  the  shore  at  Plougastel.' 

*  And  you  are  going  to  stay  here  now  ?' 

'  Stay  here  !  I  should  think  not !  My  father  is 
going  to  China — a  droll  kind  of  country,  where  you 
drink  tea  all  day  long  and  where  the  women  have  no 
feet.  I  shall  go  with  him  of  course.  His  vessel  is  a 
brig  which  sails  from  liantes.  La  Jeiine  Frangoisc — 
why,  Francoise  is  your  name  !  I  shall  think  of  you. 
We  must  be  at  Nantes  on  the  20th  of  August,  the 
brig  will  take  in  her  cargo  on  that  day.  I  shall  bo 
fifteen  by  that  time,  and  I  shall  have  very  good  pay  — 
twenty-five  francs  a-month.  I  shall  be  able  to  bring 
home  some  presents  for  my  mother,  and  I  will  bring 
you  something,  little  Francoise.' 

'  Something  to  me  ! '  said  the  little  girl,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment.  She  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
presents.  ♦ 

'  Yes,  to  you  ;  what  should  you  like  ?    Well,  ot 
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course,  I  don't  know  wliat  is  to  be  bought  in  China, 
but  I  mean  to  bring  you  something  pretty.' 

*  When  shall  you  come  back  ? ' 

'  In  eighteen  months  or  two  years.' 
'  That  is  a  very  long  time.' 

'Nonsense,  I  shall  have  too  much  to  do  to  think 
it  long.' 

*  Are  you  very  busy  on  board  ship  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  am  ;  a  true  sailor  ought  to  be  able  to 
do  anything,  not  only  to  know  how  to  manage  a  ship, 
but  to  be  a  carpenter,  and  a  painter,  and  a  cook;  to  be 
able  to  mend  whatever  is  broken,  even  to  mend  his 
own  clothes.  Look  here,  my  jacket  was  torn,  and  I 
mended  it,' 

'  It's  very  well  done,'  said  Francoise,  admiringly. 

'  That's  all  right ;  my  mother  says  you  are  a  very 
good  hand  at  your  needle.' 

'  I  try  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  her,'  said  Francoise ; 
'  she  is  very  good  to  me ;  she  keeps  the  trunk  where 
all  my  things  are  locked  up,  and  she  came  to  fetch 
me  here  in  this  very  place  the  day  my  mother  was 
buried.' 

'Is  she  sometimes  a  little  impatient  with  you, 
Francoise  ?' 

'  Sometimes  ;  but  then  I  know  she  is  quick-tem- 
pered ;  yet  she  is  very  good,  and  so  I  love  her.' 
The  boy  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  said, — 
'Francoise,  you  are  a  good  girl.' 
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The  words  of  praise  made  the  child's  heart  beat 
with  joy  ;  she  was  so  unaccustomed  to  them,  poor  little 
one !  she  was  always  trying  so  hard  to  do  her  best, 
and  to  please  those  from  whom  she  received  her  daily 
food,  but  it  never  seemed  to  enter  their  head  to  en- 
courage her  by  telling  her  that  she  was  *a  good  girl.' 

During  the  week  that  followed  she  thought  very 
much  of  what  Yves  had  told  her  about  those  church- 
yards where  the  graves  were  covered  with  beautiful 
flowers,  just  like  a  garden.  Country  people  never  think 
very  much  of  wild  flowers  ;  nevertheless  Francoise  went 
out  into  the  fields  and  picked  the  prettiest  blossoms  she 
could  find,  and  laid  them  on  those  two  graves  she  loved 
so  well. 

Yves  also  thought  very  much  of  the  conversation 
he  had  held  with  the  orphan  girl,  and  he  turned  car- 
penter for  a  time.  He  got  planks,  and  measured  and 
planed  and  arranged  them,  and  nailed  them  together, 
and  then  he  went  over  to  Brest  in  one  of  the  fisher- 
men's boats,  and  he  bought  some  paint,  and  came  back, 
and  was  very  busy  perfecting  his  handywork.  No  one 
knew  what  he  was  doing  in  the  little  shed  near  the 
poultry-house ;  but  when,  after  service  on  Sunday, 
Francoise  went  to  the  churchyard,  she  found  two 
black  crosses  at  the  head  of  her  father's  and  mother's 
graves.  White  letters  stood  out  clearly  upon  the  sombre 
wood  ;  the  girl,  who  could  not  read,  guessed  that  they 
were  the  names  of  Jean  and  of  Marie  Yvonne  Dano. 
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Who  could  have  done  this?  Who  could  have  been 
so  kind  and  good  ?  Whom  was  she  to  thank  for  this 
labour  of  love  ? 

The  next  moment  Yves  appeared,  radiant  with 
delight  at  Francoise's  evident  joy. 

She  went  up  and  took  his  hand  and  led  him  to  tlie 
foot  of  the  crosses,  and  as  the  boy  stood  there,  his 
sailor's  cap  in  his  hand,  he  heard  her  ask  God  to  reward 
Yves  Pierzik. 

From  that  day  the  boy  and  girl  were  fast  friends. 
Yves  bought  some  flower- seeds,  and  soon  luxuriant 
sweet-peas,  and  nasturtiums,  and  convolvuluses  trailed 
round  the  crosses  he  had  made,  and  Francoise's  dream 
of  flower-covered  graves  was  realised. 

Francoise  was  not  feted  again  as  she  had  been  on 
St.  John's  Day,  but  she  v/as  a  welcome  guest  now  in 
the  Pierziks'  house.  How  could  Marion  fail  to  be  kind 
to  any  one  who  was  noticed  by  her  idolised  son  ?  She 
always  smiled  upon  the  child  (though  the  good  matron's 
smiles  were  somewhat  t)f  rare  occurrence),  and  she  would 
sometimes,  at  Yves'  request,  give  her  a  basin  of  soup, 
and  invite  her  to  sit  down  and  eat  it  in  comfort. 

As  for  Malo,  he  would  puff  out  a  volume  of  smoke 
from  his  favourite  pipe,  and  laugh  heartily,  and  say, — 

'  Ah,  there  is  the  little  lark  of  St.  John's  Day ! ' 
And  whenever  he  met  the  child  in  the  village,  he 
always  had  a  kind  word  for  her.  Something  of  a  home- 
like  feeling  was  stealing  into  poor  little  Frangoise'a 
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heart  througli  this  intimacy  with  the  Pierziks.  But 
these  happy  days  were  soon  to  end. 

One  evening  towards  the  middle  of  August  Yves 
met  Francoise  returning  from  her  day's  work,  and 
said, — 

'  Ah,  there  you  are  !  I  was  afraid  I  might  not  be 
able  to  find  you  to  wish  3"ou  "Good-bye."' 

'  Good-bye  ! '  repeated  the  child,  inquiringly. 

*Yes,  for  eighteen  months  or  two  years.  The 
Jeune  Fran^oise  sails  on  the  17th  instead  of  on  the 
25th,  and  we  must  take  the  diligence  for  Nantes  to- 
morrow morning;  ,E,iou  will  take  us  over  to  Brest 
in  his  boat  at  daybreak.  Will  you  come  home  with 
me,  and  wish  ray  father  "  Good-bye  and  a  prosperous 
voyage?'" 

*  Yes,  I  will  come,'  she  said,  with  a  little  sigh,  and 
she  walked  silently  down  the  road  by 
Yves'  side.  He  was  by  no  means  si- 
lent, he  chattered  about  his  vessel  and 
the  places  she  would  put  into,  and  at 
last  they  reached  the  Pierziks'  house. 
Malo  kissed  '  the  little  lark,'  but  he 
did  not  ask  her  to  sing.  In  spite  of 
the  wandering  life  he  had  led,  he  felt 
A'cry  sorrowful  at  leaving  his  wife 
and  his  home  ;  he  sat  and  smoked  as  usual,  looking 
at  his  great  sea-chest,  and  puffing  and  sighing  by 
turns. 
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Marion  bustled  hither  and  thither  to  see  that 
nothing  was  forgotten,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  prepared  the  last  meal  for  her  husband 
and  her  boy.  Her  grief  did  not  assume  an  amiable  cha- 
racter ;  she  kicked  the  dog  because  she  thought  he  was 
in  her  way,  and  seized  the  bread  out  of  Francoise's  hand 
as  the  girl  was  cutting  it  ready  to  put  into  the  soup. 

'Poor  Pataud!'  said  Yves,  caressing  the  dog. 
Francoise  said  nothing,  but  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
the  woman's  face,  with  an  expression  of  such  com- 
passion in  them,  that  La  Pierzik  was  touched,  and 
said,  in  softened  tones,  'Give  me  the  knife,  little  one.' 

Supper  was  ready,  and  Francoise  was  asked  to  stay 
and  partake  of  it ;  she  did  not  eat  much,  she  was  trying 
to  count  how  many  weeks  and  daj^s  there  were  in  two 
)'ears.  The  calculation  was  too  much  for  her,  so  she 
timidly  asked  Yves  to  help  her.  It  was  Malo  who 
answered  : — 

'  Two  5'cars,  littlo  one  ? — that  is  twice  fifty  -  two 
Sundays  ;  but  we  may  be  back  before  that,  and  when 
we  do  return,  it  will  be  for  a  long  time.  Do  you  under- 
stand, wife,'  he  said,  addressing  Marion,  '  that  I  have 
a  share  in  this  voj^age,  and  I.  shall  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  ?  It  will  be  my  last  cruise.  When  I  return  I 
shall  buy  a  boat  and  go  fishing  with  the  boy ;  we  will 
sell  our  fish  at  Brest,  and  you  will  see  that  before  long 
we  shall  be  able  to  buy  old  Herve's  field,  and  some  cows 
for  you  to  put  into  it.    In  your  old  age  you  will  be  the 
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ricliest  woman  in  the  village,  and  Yves  will  be  able  to 
marry  an  heiress.' 

La  Pierzik  recovered  herself  and  looked  as  happy  as 
though  the  brilliant  future  were  already  in  her  hands  ; 
but  this  was  only  for  a  moment,  the  field  and  the  cows 
were  in  the  far  distance,  and  in  a  few  hours  her  hus- 
band and  son  would  be  far  away. 

She  bowed  her  head  and  wept,  and  Francoise  went 
away,  and  early  the  next  morning  she  saw  La  Pierzik 
coming  across  the  water  in  Riou's  boat. 

Sadly  and  sorrowfully  she  walked  up  the  path  which 
led  to  her  emjDty  house.  Francoise  was  standing  there 
waiting  to  put  some  clothes  into  her  box. 

'Well,  Marion  Pierzik,'  called  out  a  neighbour, 
'  have  they  started  for  ITantes  ? ' 

'  I  suppose'  so,  as  it  was  for  this  that  they  went  to 
Brest  in  Piou's  boat,'  answered  La  Pierzik,  sulkily  ; 
then  she  took  her  key  out  of  her  pocket  and  opened  the 
door,  and  there  she  saw  Francoise  standing. 

'  Go  in,'  she  said,  and  she  followed  the  child  into 
the  room,  and  she  sat  down  and 
began  to  cry. 

Francoise  went  up  to  her  and 
took  her  hand,  and  attempted  to 
comfort  her ;  words  would  not- 
come,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  cry  also.  La  Pierzik  got  up  and  began  to 
bustle  about  the  room. 
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*Poor  child  !'  slie  said  ;  *  sbe  has  neither  f  ather  nor 
mother,  and  yet  she  can  find  it  in  her  heart  to  cry  for 
the  sorrows  of  others.  If  you  are  not  engaged  else- 
where, Prancoise,  stay  and  help  me,  and  we  will  talk 
about  my  poor  Malo  and  my  littlo  Yves.' 


E 


CHAPTER  V. 


To  my  door  I  tring  my  spinning, 
Watching  every  ship  I  see ; 

Waiting,  hoping,  till  the  sunset 
Fades  into  the  western  sea. 

A-fter  sunset  at  my  casement 
Still  I  place  a  signal  light ; 

He  will  see  its  well-known  shining 
Should  his  ship  return  at  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SORROW. 

rriHE  Pierziks  were  comfortably  off,  but  tbe  com- 
mencement  of  their  married  life  liad  been 
somewhat  hard,  and  Malo  had  judged  it  wise  to  go 
to  sea  for  a  few  years  before  settling  down  at  Plou- 
gastel  as  a  landed  proprietor. 

Marion,  who  did  not  come  of  a  fisherman's  family, 
did  not  like  the  sea ;  she  would  have  preferred  at  once 
to  buy  the  field  which  joined  her  garden,  and  keep 
cows  and  make  butter  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  Brest 
Market,  but  Malo  would  not  consent  to  this.  He  had, 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  promised  that  the  voyage 
he  had  now  started  upon  should  be  his  last ;  and 
Marion  in  the  meantime  was  to  live  upon  the  proceeds 
of  her  garden  and  her  poultry-yard. 

She  was  a  good- hearted  woman,  but  she  was  not 
a  popular  character  in  the  village ;  she  was  somewhat 
brusque  and  reserved,  and  in  her  present  trouble  no 
one  seemed  to  care  to  comfort  her;  so  it  was  to  the 
little  Frangoise  that  she  talked  of  her  sorrows  and  her 
hopes,  and  detailed  all  the  incidents  of  Yves'  young 
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life,  and  launched  out  into  tlie  castles  in  the  air  in 
which  she  indulged  for  him. 

The  orphan  girl  listened  to  all  the  sweet  details 
of  domestic  happiness,  and  of  home  love,  without  a 
thought  of  envy  in  her  heart ;  she  was  content  to 
hear  of  the  joys  of  others,  and  the  words,  *  And  what 
is  to  become  of  me  ? '  never  passed  her  lips. 

To  do  her  duty  was  the  motive  power  of  her  life ; 
to  please  God,  and  by  so  doing  please  the  father  and 
mother  she  had  lost,  and  who  she  felt  were  still  very 
near  her,  was  her  one  wish  and  desire. 

In  the  quiet  but  laborious  round  of  daily  work  two 
years  passed  away.  Francoise  was  nearly  fourteen 
years  old.  She  had  grown  much  stronger  in  spite  of 
all  her  hardships,  and  she  was  as  tall  as  Marion 
Pierzik  herself ;  so  capable  a  maiden  in  fact,  that 
Farmer  Goello,  seeing  her  always  obliging  and  good- 
tempered,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a  servant 
would  be  an  immense  help  in  his  household.  He 
spoke  to  his  wife  on  the  subject,  and  suggested  that 
Francoise  should  be  engaged  by  the  year  instead  of 
oy  the  day,  as  she  had  been  hitherto. 

Agatha  Goello,  who  was  not  fond  of  exerting  her- 
self, thought  FranQoise  would  be  quite  capable  of 
doing  her  mistress's  work  as  well  as  her  own.  So  the 
matter  was  laid  before  the  municipal  council,  of  which 
Goelle  was  a  member ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
girl  should  enter  the  farmer's  service.    She  was  to 
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receive  twenty-five  francs,  two  changes  of  linen,  and 
two  pairs  of  sabots  a-year. 

Going  to  be  the  servant  of  one  master  was  a 
great  joy  to  Francoise,  who  had  got  tired  of  her  wan- 
dering life.  The  little  bedroom  in  a  turret  in  the 
court  of  the  farm-house  seemed  to  her  a  palace  ;  it  was 
her  own  room,  where  she  would  sleep  every  night, 
instead  of  constantly  changing  her  quarters  like  a 
tramp. 

She  cleaned  the  walls  and  the  floor,  she  brought 
into  the  little  apartment  her  dearly  loved  box,  and  she 
cried  with  joy  when  she  hung  above  her  bed  some 
little  sacred  pictures,  which  had  adorned  her  old  home. 
Never  was  any  lady  prouder  of  her  boudoir  than  was 
poor  Francoise  of  those  four  walls  of  her  humble 
room. 

Her  life  was  still  very  hard,  but  she  was  liappy ; 
she  was  pleased,  poor  child !  with  so  little. 

She  got  up  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  opened 
her  little  window  to  answer  to  the  somewhat  loud 
greeting  of  the  fowls,  who  were  waiting  beneath  the 
casement  for  their  food. 

Fowls,  ducks,  geese — all  looked  upon  Francoise 
as  a  friend  ;  she  knew  every  creature  in  the  farm- 
yard, each  one  of  them  ran  up  to  her  when  she  ap- 
peared, each  one  of  them  bowed  its  head  to  receive 
her  caresses,  and  ran  after  her  to  peck  at  the  border 
of  her  garments. 
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She  had  not  much  time  to  go  and  see  La  Pierzik ; 
she  used  to  meet  her  at  church  on  Sundays,  and  walk 
home  with  her,  and  talk  to  her  of  the  absent  ones. 
And  now  they  were  so  soon  coming  home,  the  Jeune 
Frangoise  inust  be  on  her  homeward  voyage;  poor 


Marion  was  never  tired  of  telling  of  all  that  would 
happen  on  the  return  of  her  Malo  and  her  Yves. 

If  the  poor  soul  had  known  how  to  read,  and  if  the 
newspapers  had  arrived  at  Plougastel,  what  terrible 
despair  would  have  taken  the  place  of  all  her  bright 
hopes !  Already  she  was  thinking  of  the  fine  fat  goose 
which  was  to  greet  the  return  of  her  sailors ;  already 
bad  she  planned  fifty  little  ways  in  which  she  would 
make  their  home-coming  a  thing  to  be  remembered  all 
through  their  lives. 
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And  whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  there  appeared  in 
the  Shipping  Journal  of  JN^antes  the  following  an- 
nouncement:— 'The  brig  La  Jeune  FrangoisewQuidiOWTi 
April  14th,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 

Poor  Marion  did  not  know  this,  and  went  on  won- 


dering how  long  it  must  be  before  the  vessel  once 
more  anchored  in  the  roads  of  Kantes.  It  could  not 
be  very  long  now,  for  August  was  nearly  at  an  end ; 
and  before  the  September  equinox,  at  latest,  the  vessel 
Jetme  Francoise  with  her  precious  freight  must  have 
returned  to  old  France. 

Fran9oise  went  down  to  the  shore  with  Agath-a 
Goello  one  lovely  morning  to  see  her  safely  off  with 
her  baskets  of  vegetables  and  eggs  for  the  Erest 
market,'  and  then  she  returned  by  way  of  the  beach  to 
the  farm. 
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The  calm  blue  sea  was  bathed  with  tbe  glory  of  tbe 
rising  sun,  the  little  waves  came  dashing  against  the 
shore -one  after  another,  leaving  behind  them  a  bright 
line  of  foam  which  was  soon  chased  away  by  other 
sparkling  waves.  There  in  the  distance,  in  the  daz- 
zling sunshine,  stood  the  ramparts  of  Brest,  the  hills 
covered  with  verdure,  and  the  huge  rocks  looking 
dark  and  sombre  amid  all  the  brightness. 

Francoise,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  scene,  wondered 
whether  Yves  in  all  his  wanderings  had  ever  seen  any- 
thing- so  beautiful  as  this — his  native  land. 

No  sound  was  to  be  heard,  all  was  calm,  and  still, 
and  peaceful ;  the  fishermen  had  gone  to  their  work, 
and  their  little  boats — -their  sails  flapping  in  the 
morning  breeze — were  making  their  way  swiftly 
across  the  deep  blue  sea. 

The  villagers  were  in  the  fields  or 
in  their  houses ;  there  was  no  one  on 
the  Plougastel  beach,  no  one  on  the 
opposite  shore,  only  in  the  distance  — 
near  the  White  Mill — a  man  with  the 
peculiar  gait  of  a  sailor  was  walking 
quickly  along,  as  though  he  were 
anxious  to  catch  the  ferry-boat  which 
was  on  the  point  of  starting. 
Another  minute,  and  he  was  just  opposite  Plou- 
gastel ;  he  hailed  the  ferryman. 

Who  could  it  be?    Could  it  be  Yves?    Oh,  no! 
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f.tis  was  a  man,  not  a  lad;  besides,  Yves  would  not  be 
returning  borne  alone.  He  was  in  tbe  boat  now,  the 
ferryman  seemed  to  know  bim ;  be  seized  an  oar  so  as 
to  get  on  more  quickly,  and  very  soon  tbe  little  craft 
neared  tbe  sbore. 

'  Yves  !  Yves  Pierzik  ! '  cried  Francoise. 

Yves  jumped  asbore  and  went  up  to  tbe  girl ;  but 
be  was  very  grave  and  quiet,  not  like  tbe  merry  youtb 
of  old — not  like  a  Breton  wbo  comes  back  to  bis  borne. 

*  Yves,'  exclaimed  tbe  girl,  witb  a  dull,  acbing  fear 
at  ber  beart, — *  Yves,  wbere  is  your  f  atber  ? ' 

Yves  did  not  answer.  He  sat  down  on  tbe  side  of 
a  stranded  boat,  and  bid  bis  face  in  bis  bands  and 
sobbed  like  a  cbild. 

*  Poor  Yves !  '  said  Francoise,  laying  ber  band  on 
tbe  young  man's  sboulder,  'tell  me  wbat  bas  bappened. 
Wbere  is  tbe  poor  fatber  Malo  ? ' 

'  His  soul  is  in  Paradise,  I  bope  and  pray;  bis  body 
is  in  tbe  sailors'  grave.  I  escaped,  and  I  could  not 
save  bim.  It  is  bard,  Francoise,  wben  after  a  ship- 
wreck you  come  to  land,  nearly  dead  witb  fatigue,  and 
you  look  about  you  and  you  count  bands,  and  you  find 
your  fatber  is  missing.  Ob,  my  poor  dear  fatber,  wbo 
was  so  good  !  I  tbink  if  it  bad  not  been  for  my  mother 
I  should  have  thrown  myself  back  into  the  sea  where 
he  was.' 

FranQoise  was  weeping  bitterly. 

'  You  are  crying,  FranQoise/  said  Yves.    '  Ah,  you 
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may  well  cry,  for  lie  was  very  fond  of  you ;  he  often 
talked  of  you.  Do  you  remember  how  he  called  you 
the  little  lark  ?  He  used  to  speak  to  me  of  you  and 
your  songs.  But  how  you  have  grown  since  we  went 
away!    Are  you  still  everybody's  servant?' 

*  No ;  I  am  in  service  at  the  Goellos.* 

*Ah,  that  is  right;  you  will  have  less  work  and 
more  pay  than  formerly.  Do  you  think  you  could 
come  home  with  me  now  and  help  me  to  break  the  sad 
news  to  my  mother  ?  I  might  have  written  to  her 
when  I  landed,  but  I  thought  I  should  like  to  be  near 
her  to  comfort  her  when  the  blow  came.  Now  that  I 
am  here  my  heart  fails  me.  I  don't  know  how  I  shall 
find  words  to  tell  her  of  this  terrible  trouble.  I  hardly 
know  where  I  am ;  I  have  not  even  asked  how  she  is.' 

*  She  is  quite  well.  Only  yesterday  she  was  so 
happy,  thinking  that  you  would  both  be  home  soon.' 

'And  I  have  come  home  alone,'  sighed  poor  Yves. 
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There  are  but  four  drawn  up  to  shore, 

And  five  were  on  the  deck ; 
And  the  straining  gaze  that  conquers  gloom 
Still  traces,  drifting  on  to  doom, 

One  man  upon  the  wreck. 

Again  they  chase  in  sternest  race 

The  far-receding  wave ; 
The  rope  is  thrown  to  the  tossing  maik, 
But  reaches  not  in  the  windy  dark 

The  one  they  strive  to  save. 

Again  they  rush,  and  again  they  fail, 

Again  and  yet  again  ; 
The  storm  yells  back  defiance  loud, 
The  breakers  rear  a  rampart  proud, 

And  roar, '  In  vain !  in  vain  I ' 
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ryiHEY  walked  on  for  a  long  time  in  silence.  Yves 
looked  upon  the  fair  scene  upon  wtich  Francoise 
tad  looked  half-an-hour  before:  upon  tlie  blue  sky  and 
tlie  bright  sea,  and  the  ramparts  and  the  houses,  and 
the  green  fields  and  trees,  and  each  moment  blinding 
tears  rose  to  his  eyes  as  the  thought  came  to  him.  that 
his  father  would  never  again  gaze  upon  the  land- 
scape which  surrounded  his  dear  old  home. 

Soon  they  met  the  Farmer  Goello,  who  was  much 
distressed  at  hearing  the  sad  news,  and  gave  ready 
permission  to  Francoise  to  accompany  the  young  sailor 
to  his  poor  mother's  home. 

Silence  now  being  broken,  Yves  told  the  girl  the 

story  of  the  shipwreck.   A  fearful  hurricane  had  blown 

for  two  days  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  a  gust  of 

wind  came  on  more  terrible  than  ever,  and  the  brig 

foundered.    The  crew  tried  to  save  themselves  in  the 

boats,  but  no  boat  could  live  in  such  a  gale  as  that 

was;  they  were  overturned  into  the  raging  sea,  and 
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three  of  the  crew  were  lost — poor  Malo  amongst  the 
number. 

Yves  had  tried  hard  to  save  him ;  but  father  and 
son  went  down  together,  and  when  Yves  rose  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  old  sailor  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  lad  remem- 
bered nothing  more  until  he  found 
himself  on  shore,  having  been  rescued 
and  brought  to  land  by  one  of  his 
companions. 

A  few  days  more  elapsed  and  Yves 
was  taken  on  board  a  vessel  which 
was  sailing  for  Prance,  and  worked 
his  passage  home ;  he  had  arrived  at  Brest  only  the 
night  before. 

*  I  have  lost  everything,  Francoise,'  he  said,  '  and 
*  come  home  poorer  than  I  was  when  I  went  away.  I 
don't  much  care  about  money  for  myself,  but  my 
mother  was  looking  forward  so  fondly  to  being  the  wife 
of  the  master  of  a  vessel,  and  having  a  field  and  some 
cows  of  her  own.  I  shall  have  to  work  very  hard.  I 
must  stay  with  her  for  a  little  tiiae,  and  try  and  get  some 
of  the  fishermen  to  take  me  on  board  some  vessel ;  and 
when  the  fine  weather  is  over,  I  must  go  for  another 
long  voyage  and  try  to  earn  money  enough  to  buy  a  vessel 
of  my  own.  Then  I  will  live  with  her  always.  She  will 
be  getting  old  by  that  time,  and  she  will  want  me  to 
stay  at  home.     When  I  am  away  you  will  go  and  see 
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her  often,  will  you  not?  A  widow  wlien  slie  is  not 
rich  has  not  many  friends,  but  you  will  be  her  friend, 
and  love  and  comfort  her,  my  good  little  Francoise.' 

A  strange  new  feeling  came  into  Francoise's  heart 
as  Yves  spoke.  She  could  have  cried,  and  yet  she  felt 
very  proud  and  happy.  She !  the  poor  little  desolate 
orphan — everybodj^'s  servant — she  was  thought  good 
enough  to  be  useful  to  somebody.  She,  the  friendless 
one,  was  to  comfort  the  poor  widow  in  her  sorrow  ;  it 
seemed  now  as  though  there  were  some  object  in  her 
life,  something  worth  living  for. 

She  stood  still  for  an  instant,  and  lifting  her  dark 
eyes  to  Yves'  face,  said,  in  trembling,  earnest  tones, 
*  Yves  Pierzik,  I  promise  you,  before  God,  to  be  as  a 
daughter  to  your  mother  as  long  as  you  are  absent  I' 

Yves  was  somewhat  astonished  at  the  solemnity  of 
her  manner,  but  he  knew  that  she  would  be  true  to  her 
word,  and  he  thanked  her  for  her  promise.  In  all  the 
years  that  were  to  come,  amidst  all  his  journeyings  and 
wanderings,  Yves  often  thought  of  that  tall,  young 
figure  standing  in  the  sunshine,  with  the  tears  in  her 
brown  eyes,  as  she  took  upon  herself  so  solemnly  the 
charge  of  his  widowed  mother. 

They  were  nearing  the  path  that  led  to  the  Pierziks' 
house,  and  Yves  bade  her  go  on  and  prepare  the  poor 
woman  for  the  sad  news  he  would  have  to  tell  her, 
whilst  he  himself  went  out  of  sight. 
,    Francoise  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  La  Pierzik 
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bruslimg  her  husband's  and  her  son's  clothes.  She 
started  at  the  sight  of  the  girl  at  so  unusual  an  hour ; 
and  Francoise's  pale  face  and  swollen  eyelids  told  that 
something  was  very  much  amiss. 

'  Francoise,'  she  cried,  letting  poor  Malo's  vest  fall 
to  the  ground,  *  some  trouble  has  come  to  me  ;  what 
is  it?' 

No  answer  came ;  only  the  girl  knelt  at  her  feet  and 
kissed  her,  whilst  her  tears  fell  fast. 

*  Tell  me  the  worst !  '  she 
said,  '  when  and  where  were 
they  lost?' 

'  There  is  still  one  left  to 
you,'  said  Francoise,  as  the 
shadow  of  Yves'  tall  figure  fell 
upon  the  window. 
Marion  raised  her  head  inquiringly ;  she  had 
thought  that  both  her  dear  ones  were  lost,  and  there 
was  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  one  was  safe. 
As  Yves  came  into  the  little  room,  he  threw 
himself  upon  his  mother's  neck  ;  and  Francoise  went 
quickly  away,  and  left  them  to  themselves. 

La  Pierzik's  neighbours  tried  to  comfort  her  in 
her  sorrovv,  but  she  plainly  showed  them  that  she  did 
not  want  them ;  and  they,  never  having  cared  much 
about  her,  ceased  to  trouble  her  with  their  visits,  and 
left  her  to  her  solitude. 

She  did  not  mind  this,  she  had  her  son  with  her ; 
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and  so  long  as  he  was  at  home,  she  could  not  feel 
lonely. 

He  did  not  remain  idle  one  single  day.  August 
was  the  height  of  the  fishing  season ;  and  the  men 
were  very  glad  to  have  such  a  bright,  honest,  active 
young  fellow  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

His  one  wish  was  that  his  mother  should  want  for 
nothing.  So  night  and  day  he  was  at  sea,  first  with 
one  master  then  with  another ;  and  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful a  fisherman  that  the  good  people  of  Plougastel 
said  that  they  were  quite  sure  that  Yves  Pierzik  had 
a  way  of  charming  the  fish  into  his  nets. 

The  outer  world  would  have  said  in  those  days  that 
he  was  the  very  impersonation  of  a  bright,  careless 
young  sailor  ;  but  had  they  seen  how,  when  he  got 
away  from  his  work  in  the  evening,  he  made  direct 
for  the  churchyard,  where  ^'rancoise,  too,  still  went 
daily,  then  the  world's  verdict  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent one.  It  was  another  Yves  who  knelt  before  the 
cross  he  had  raised  to  the  memory  of  '  Malo  Pierzik, 
Christian  sailor,  who  died  at  sea,'  and  prayed  that  he 
might  learn  to  be  as  good  and  courageous  as  he  was. 

He  and  Franc  oise  would  walk  home  together  on 
those  summer  evenings,  talking  gravely  and  earnestly ; 
and  Francoise  would  run  in  for  a  minute  and  wish  La 
Pierzik  'Good  night,'  and  see  whether  she  could 
render  her  any  little  service.  For  the  girl  was  so 
handy  and  active,  that  she  always  got  through  her 
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own  work  at  Goello's  farm,  and  had  spare  minutes  in 
lier  busy  life  to  give  to  others ;  she  was  willing  still  to 
be  *  everybody's  servant.' 

The  summer  days  passed  quickly  away  ;  and  winter 
came,  when  no  fishing-boats  could  put  to  sea.  So 
Yves  wished  his  mother  good-bye,  and  went  to  Havre 
to  look  for  some  work,  from  whence  he  wi'ote  by-and- 
by  that  he  had  been  engaged  by  the  captain  of  a  vessel 
just  about  to  sail  for  America,  and  he  might  probably 
be  away  three  years. 

During  his  long  absence  Francoise  never  for  a 
single  day  forgot  the  promise  she  had  made  him. 

Thanks  to  her,  La  Pierzik  regained  her  cheerful- 
ness, and,  returning  to  her  old  habits  of  life,  began 
once  more  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  brilliant 
future.  Yves  would  return  to  Plougastel,  and  himself 
become  the  master  of  a  fishing-boat ;  he  was  the  only 
son  of  his  widowed  mother,  and  the  State  could  not 
claim  him  as  a  sailor.  No  naval  conscription  could 
lay  its  hand  on  him  ;  he  would  make  his  fortune,  and 
then  he  would  of  course  marr3\  The  field  and  the 
cows  were  not  forgotten  in  her  arrangements ;  the 
bride's  marriage-portion  would  pay  for  these. 

Then  she  would  think  of  all  the  girls  in  the 
village,  and  speak  disdainfully  of  each  one  of  them — 
not  one  amongst  them  all  was  half  beautiful  enough 
nor  half  rich  enough  for  her  Yves ;  he  must  look 
elsewhere  for  his  future  wife. 
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Every  six  or  eight  moiitlis  a  letter  came  from  over 
the  sea  to  the  Widow  Pierzik ;  and  then  she  would  put 
on  her  best  cap,  and  go  oil  in  the  ferry  10  Brest,  to  get 
the  old  writing-master  to  read  h.er  her  boy's  letter. 

Of  course  there  were  some  people  in  Plougastel  who 


could  read,  but  Marion  said  she  did  not  choose  that 
her  affairs  should  be  gossipped  over. 

Then  there  was  the  Cure  to  whom  she  might  have 
gone ;  but  she  could  not  have  presumed  to  ask  him  to 
read  those  precious  epistles  five  or  six  times  over,  as 
old  Penhir  did. 

For  this  reason  it  was  that  she  went  to  Brest. 

On  her  way  thither  she  proudly  showed  the  en- 
velope to  every  one  she  came  across ;  and  of  course 
they  all  looked  at  it  wonderingly,  and  regretted  that 
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so  much,  study  was  necessary  ere  such  beautiful 
writing  as  Yves'  could  be  deciphered. 

Arrived  at  Brest,  Marion  ran  to  the  old  writins:- 
master's  house  ;  and  with  his  pen  behind  his  ear  and 
his  spectacles  on  his  nose,  he  slowly  read  Yves'  letter, 
laying  considerable  stress  upon  what  he  considered  the 
more  important  words.  This  went  on  five  or  six 
times  running,  and  certain  passages  were  read  oftener 
than  that.  These  Marion  tried  to  learn  by  heart,  so 
that  on  her  return  to  Plougastel  she  might  repeat 
them  to  anyone  who  cared  to  listen  to  them. 

And  so  the  months  and  years  passed  on,  and 
Francoise  Dano  grew  into  a  pretty  girl  with  dark 
eyes,  and  soft  brown  hair,  and  a  sweet, 
calm  face ;  while  Yves  during  his  wan- 
derings had  sprung  up  into  a  stalwart, 
powerful  man,  as  tall  and  strong  as 
poor  Malo  had  been,  and  very  like  him 
both  in  appearance  and  disposition. 
The  purse  in  which  he  kept  his 
savings  grew  heavier  and  heavier :  he,  too,  had  his 
castles  in  the  air. 


CHAPTER  Yll. 


Ah  !  if  we  knew  it  all,  we  should  surely  understand 
That  the  balance  of  sorrow  and  joy  is  held  with  an  even  hand- 
That  the  scale  of  success  or  loss  shall  never  overflow, 
AJid  that  compen.«ation  is  twined  with  the  lot  of  high  and  low. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


NEW  FEIENDS, 

/"XNE  bright  spring  day  a  party  from  Brest  crossed 
tlie  water  and  landed  at  Plougastel,  wandering 
about  ttie  shady  roads  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
village.  The  family  consisted  of  a  father  and  mother 
and  three  children.  The  two  eldest,  a  boy  of  eight  and 
a  girl  of  four  yesLYS  old,  ran  joyously  on  the  grass, 
plucking  all  the  May  flowers  upon  which  they  could 
lay  their  hands,  whilst  the  youngest  of  the  trio  lay 
slumbering  in  his  nurse's  arms  as  peacefully  as  though 
he  were  in  his  cradle  at  home. 

The  young  mother,  who  looked  weak  and  ill,  was 
walking  slowly  along,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm, 
and  often  had  to  stop  and  rest  for  a  while.  The  father 
himself  wore  the  undress  uniform  of  a  naval  officer, 
and  his  bronzed  face  showed  that  he  had  lately  returned 
from  a  warmer  country  than  Brittany. 

The  two  elder  children  grew  noisy  and  excited,  and 
drew  forth  torrents  of  remonstrances,  not  from  their 
mother,  who  seemed  too  weak  to  care  very  much  what 
they  did,  but  from  their  nurse,  who  was  evidently 
anxious  to  assert  her  authority. 
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'  You  are  staining  your  dress,  Mademoiselle  Lucie  ! 
Just  look  at  tke  dust  !  And  your  sasli  is  untied  ! '  she 
said,  bitterly.  Then  slie  caught  hold  of  the  little  girl's 
dress  to  arrange  her  sash,  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
giving  her  a  gentle  push.  The  poor  child  looked 
unhappy,  but  said  nolhing,  and  walked  silently  and 
properl}^  along  the  road. 

Her  brother  meanwhile  climbed  the  rocks,  pricked 
himself  with  the  briars,  turned  head  over  heels  on  the 
grass,  soiled  his  white  linen  suit  hopelessly,  and  was 
not  once  rebuked  by  the  stern  Brigitte.  "When  Lucie 
was  scolded  he  looked  at  her  with  a 
comical  mixture  of  pity  and  disdain, 
and  said,  '  What  cowards  girls  are  ! ' 

At  length,  worn  out  with  jumping 
and  running,  George  ran  up  to  his 
mother  and  declared  he  was  so  thirsty 
that  he  must  have  something  to  drink 
at  once. 

*  You  do  look  tired,  my  boy,'  she 
said  ;  '  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  to  get  you  anything 
to  drink ;  there  is  no  house  in  sight.' 

At  this  moment  Francoise  passed  along  the  road, 
and  curtseyed  as  she  passed  the  group  of  strangers. 

*  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  are  likely  to  get  some 
milk  ?'  said  the  father ;  '  the  children  are  dying  of 
thirst.' 

'  Just  behind  that  little  hill,  sir,  is  a  farm,  where  I 
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am  a  servant,  and  I  ain  sure  j'ou  will  find  all  you  want 
there:  milk  and  cream,  and  new  bread  and  strawberries.' 

'Mademoiselle  Lucie!'  cried  Brigitte,  in  Her  harsh- 
est tone,  'will  you  come  down  at  once?  You  know  you 
have  been  forbidden  to  climb  ! ' 

Poor  Lucie,  who  had  got  upon  a  high  stone  to  pick 


a  piece  of  wallflower,  startled  at  the  angry  voice  which 
fell  upon  her  ear,  turned  sharply  round,  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Francoise  rushed  forward  and  took  her  gently 
in  her  arms.  The  poor  little  girl  did  not  cry,  but 
she  looked  deadly  pale,  and  she  could  not  stand  when 
Francoise  tried  to  put  her  down. 

*  Where  is  the  pain,  my  little  one  ?'  said  her  father, 
anxious]  3^ 

*  In  my  foot,'  said  poor  Lucie,  trying  hard  to  be 
brave. 
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Francoise  helped  to  take  off  tlie  little  boot,  and  to 
bathe  the  poor  swollen  foot  with  water  from  a  neigh- 
bouring spring.  It  was  evident  that  Lucie  had  got 
a  bad  sprain,  which  quite  incapacitated  her  from 
walking  to  the  farm  ;  and  the  child  clung  to  Fran- 
coise, who  again  took  her  in  her  arms  and  carried 
her  to  the  Goellos'  house. 

There,  after  a  little  time,  Lucie  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  enjoy  the  strawberries  and  cream  with 
w  hich  Agatha  Goello  hospitably  entertained  her  guests  ; 
and  both  she  and  George  were  so  charmed  with  the 
chickens  and  rabbits,  and  the  iiorse  and  the  donkey, 
that  when  the  clock  struck  five,  and  their  father  said  it 
was  time  to  go,  they  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  sta}^  a 
little  longer. 

*No,  indeed,  we  cannot  stay  another  minute,  my 
children ;  we  are  very  late  as  it  is.  I  will  carry 
Lucie.' 

But  the  little  girl  would  not  leave  Francoise. 

*Do  come  with  us,'  she  said,  throwing  her  arins 
round  her  new  friend's  neck. 

'Francoise  can  go  with  you  to  the  "White  Mill,' 
said  Agatha  Goello  ;  and  Francoise,  delighted  at  the 
permission,  smiled  and  thanked  her  mistress.  So  the 
whole  party  set  off  towards  the  Ferry,  and  were  soon 
crossing  the  water.  The  father  and  mother  were  as 
delighted  with  Francoise  as  was  their  little  daughter, 
and  before  they  reached  the  opposite  shore  they  had 
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"begged  Francoise  to  come  and  live  with  them  as  their 
children's  nurse. 

'  Do,  please,  do,'  said  Lucie. 

Francoise  blushed  as  slie  bent  forward  and  kissed 
the  child. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  in  trembling  tones. 
'  What  for,  my  good  girl?' 

'  For  having  kissed  the  little  \didj.  I  could  not 
help  it.' 

'  Nonsense,  you  did  no  harm.     Well,  then,  it  is 
settled,  you  will  come  and  live  with  us?' 
'  Oh,  no,  indeed  I  cannot.' 

*  Why  ?  Woulr".  your  father  and  mother  object 
to  it?' 

*  They  are  both  dead  ;  but  there  is  a  poor  widow 
woman  at  Plougastel  who  is  in  great  sorrow,  and  I 
promised  her  son  never  to  leave  her/ 

The  officer  and  his  wife  were  touched  with  the 
simple  answer. 

*  You  are  a  good  girl,'  said  the  lady  ;  'and  if  you 
over  change  your  mind,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  cither 
take  you  myself  or  find  a  good  situation  for  you.' 

'  Here  is  my  card,'  said  her  husband;  and  Francoise 
received  the  card  into  her  hand  and  lof)ked  at  it 
wonderingly.  'Our  name  and  address  are  written 
there.' 

'  Ah,  it  is  no  use,  I  cannot  read,'  answered  poor 
Francoise. 
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'Never  mind;  remember  the  name  Louis  de  Roavry, 
Lieutenant,  No.  8  Rue  du  Chateau ;  and  if  you  want 
anything  from  us,  come  to  Brest  and  bring  the  card 
with  you  ;  you  will  find  someone  who  can  read  and  who 
will  be  able  to  direct  you  to  us  if  you  should  forget 
the  address.' 

Francoise  could  only  thank  the  lady  and  gentleman  ; 
nnd  with  a  few  kindly  words  to  the  children,  she  took 
her  leave  of  the  party  and  returned  to  Plougastel.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  very  much  of  the  high-spirited 
boy  and  the  gentle  little  girl,  and  of  all  the  kindness 
their  father  and  mother  had  shown  her.  Monsieur  de 
Rouvry  had  put  a  five-franc  piece  into  her  hand  as  he 
wished  her  '  Good-bye  ; '  and  as  she  walked  home  she 
thought  how  delightful  it  would  be  if  Agatha  Goello 
would  but  allow  her  to  accompany  her  to  Brest  some 
day  when  slie  went  to  the  market ;  she  could  then  buy 
two  little  pots  of  cream  and  two  little  baskets  of  straw- 
berries, and  take  them  to  the  children,  and  hear  how 
little  Lucie's  foot  was. 

The  farmer's  wife  had  visions  of  the  numbers  of 
fowls  and  eggs  which  her  afternoon's  visitors  might 
buy  in  the  future,  so  she  readily  consented  to  Fran9oise's 
request,  and  even  said  she  would  make  her  a  present  of 
the  cream  and  the  strawberries. 

A  fortnight  afterwards  Francoise  was  up  early, 
gathering  some  wild  flowers  as  a  present  for  Madame 
de  Rouvry  ;  and  soon  she  and  her  mistress  started  for 
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Brest.  Arrived  there,  dressed  in  her  very  best  dress,  her 
prettiest  apron,  and  her  whitest  cap  (she  was  tall  enough 
now  to  wear  her  mother's  clothes), 
the  girl  left  Agatha  Goello  in  the 
market-place  and  made  her  waj'- 
to  the  Eue  du  Chateau. 

She  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  it,  when  she  went  up  to 
show  her  card  to  a  sailor,  whom 
she  saw  walking  along,  quite  sure  that  all  sailors 
must  know  Monsieur  de  Ilouvry  ;  but  it  so  chanced 


that  this  sailor  could  not  read.  She  told  him  the 
name  of  the  street  she  wanted,  and  he  walked  with 
her  and  helped  her  to  find  it,  and  left  her  at  the  door 
of  No.  8. 
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Francoise's  heart  beat  fast  as  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
she  had  half  a  mind  to  run  away.  Brigitte  appeared 
and  did  not  look  well  pleased  at  the  sight  of  the 
visitor. 

'I  should  like  to  see  the  lady  or  the  gentleman,'  she 
said,  timidly. 

'  Monsieur  de  Rouvry  went  to  India  last  week, 
and  Madame  cannot  be  disturbed  at  this  hour,'  said 
Brigitte,  as  she  prepared  to  shut  the  door  in  the 
girl's  face. 

Happily  Lucie  had  heard  the  conversation  and  ran 
to  the  door. 

'  Oh,  Francoise  ! '  she  said, — *  good  Francoise,  who 
carried  me  when  I  hurt  m}^  foot,  do  come  in  !  I  am 
quite,  well  now:  I  can  jump  and  dance!' 

'  Go  to  your  room  at  once,  Mademoiselle  Lucie,' 
said  Brigitte.  *  I  cannot  understand  how-^t  is  that  you 
always  must  find  out  everything  that  is  going  on  j'  and 
the  nurse  tried  to  jDush  the  child  away. 

Lucie,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunted,  she  took 
hold  of  Francoise's  dress  and  dragged  her  into  a  room, 
calling  out,  'George!  George!  here  is  Francoise  !  go 
and  tell  mother  that  she  is  here.'  And,  of  course, 
George  was  only  too  glad  to  run  off. 

'  You  have  come  to  be  my  nurse;  haven't  you  ?'  said 
Lucie,  throwing  her  arms  lovingly  round  the  girl's 
neck. 

*  Xo,  m3'  dear  little  one ;  I  have  only  come  to  bring 
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yon  some  strawberries  and  cream,  and  to  see  how  you 
are.' 

George  came  back  and  said  his  mother  wished  to  see 
Francoise. 

Madame  de  Rouvry  received  her  very  kindly,  ad- 
mired the  flowers,  and  wished  to  pay  her  for  her  straw- 
berries and  cream ;  but  Francoise  refused  to  take  any 
money,  and  the  ladj^  thought  the  best  way  of  showing 
her  gratitude  for  the  girl's  thoughtful  kindness  was  to 
give  her  an  order  for  some  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter, 
which  she,  highly  delighted,  went  back  to  the  market 
to  fetch.  From  that  day  Agatha  Goello  had  a  very 
good  customer,  and  she  sent  Francoise  twice  a-week  to 
the  Rue  du  Chateau  with  her  basket  of  provisions. 

Those  were  happy  days  for  the  young  farm-servant. 
She  learned  1o  love  the  children  very  dearly,  but  she 
never  wavered  in  her  determination  not  to  leave  Ma- 
rion Pierzik  in  her  loneliness.  Meantime  Yves  did  nf)t 
return.  He  had,  on  one  occasion,  landed  at  Marseilles, 
but  he  had  at  once  found  another  berth  in  a  vessel 
going  to  the  Levant,  from  whence  he  went  to  another 
ship  bound  for  the  Gold  Coast. 

He  had  been  away  for  five  years  when  a  letter  ar- 
rived, saying  that  he  was  on  his  way  home. 

Oh,  how  those  two  women,  who  loved  him  so  well, 
prayed  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  that  God  would 
bring  the  sailor  safely  back  to  them ;  for  they  could  not 
help  thinking  of  the  last  time  preparations  were  made 
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to  welcome  poor  Malo  and  his  boy,  and  of  the  sorrow 
that  had  fallen  on  them  in  those  bright  summer  days. 

Francoise  had  need  of  something  to  cheer  her  at 
this  time,  for  the  de  Rouvrys  were  leaving  Brest  for 
Toulon,  where  Monsieur  de  Kouvry  had  had  a  naval 
appointment  given  him. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Sweet  is  the  smile  of  home,  the  mutual  look 
When  hearts  are  of  each  other  svire, 

Sweet  all  the  joys  that  crowd  the  household  nook, 
The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure. 


CHAPTER  VTTT. 


HOME  AGAIN. 

A  GAIN  it  is  a  sweet  summer  evening,  tlie  evening 
of  St.  Jolin's  Day,  and  once  more,  after  all  those 
seven  long  j^ears  that  have  passed  awa}^,  Yves  Pierzik^ 
is  King  of  the  Feast.  But  instead  of  the  bright, 
laughter-loving  boy  whom  we  then  saw  standing  be- 
side the  fire  and  taking  part  in  the  merry  dance,  we 
have  before  us  now  a  man  of  upwards  of  six  feet, 
strong  and  active  and  vigorous.  The  fair  hair  and 
the  laughing  eyes  are  there  still,  the  expression  of 
the  face  of  the  man  is  sweeter  even  than  that  of  the 
boy  was ;  and  around  him  the  old  fishermen  throng 
with  honest,  hearty  goodwill,  and  as  they  grasp  his 
hand  say,  *  Good  luck  to  you.  Master  Pierzik ! ' 

Yes ;  Yves,  who  returned  from  sea  a  month  ago,  is 
master  now  of  a  fine  fishing-boat.  St.  John's  Day  has 
been  chosen  for  the  naming  of  his  new  purchase,  and  it 
is  to  be  called  the  Malo,  in  honour  of  the  brave  sailor 
who  has  gone  to  his  rest.  Yves  has  a  large  bouquet  in 
his  button -hole,  and  his  mother,  who  leans  on  the  arm 

of  old  Piou,  wears  an  equally  grand  one,  whilst  Riou 
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himself  is  also  adorned  with  flowers,  and  is  to  name  the 
ship ;  for  Eiou  has  been  a  friend  in  need,  and  has  lent 
Yves  a  hundred  francs  towards  the 
purchase  of  his  boat.  He  is  extremely 
proud  of  the  whole  transaction ;  and 
Marion,  who  is  to  be  associated  with 
him  as  sponsor  to  the  Malo,  is  full  of 
excite  ment  over  the  present,  and  firmly 
believes  that  the  day  when  she  will 
be  the  happy  possessor  of  a  field  and 
some  cows  is  now  not  very  far  off. 
There  is  one  other  person  who  is  very  bright  and 
joyous  on  that  St.  John's  evening.  A  young  girl,  with 
a  swef  t  face  and  a  kind  word  for  everyone,  is  leading  a 
number  of  little  children  in  a  round,  and  is  singing 
to  them  an  old  Breton  song.  Yves  looks  at  her,  and 
then  as  he  passes  the  place  where  the  children  are  so 
happy,  he  stoops  and  says  in  a  whisper  to  the  young 
girl,  '  Always  the  little  lark  ! '  Francoise  only  answers 
him  with  a  smile  ;  she  feels  so  proud  of  his  notice, 
she  is  thinking  of  that  St.  John's  Da}^,  all  those  years 
ago,  when  for  the  first  time  in  all  her  life  since 
her  mother  died  some  one  spoke  a  kind  word  to  her, 
and  that  some  one  was  the  cabin-boy  Yves.  A  cabin- 
boy  no  longer,  but  master  of  his  own  boat,  but  just  as 
kind — aye,  just  a  little  bit  kinder  perhaps  than  he  was 
when  he  seized  her  hand  on  that  night  and  made  her 
dance  round  St.  John's  fire. 
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Tlie  evening  closes  in,  night  advances  ;  the  fire  is  ■ 
Out,  the  villagers  return  to  their  homes.  In  the  Pier- 
ziks'  house  there  is  a  festal  gathering.  Marion  has  been 
busy  preparing  for  it  for  days  and  days.  Everything 
in  the  little  home  shines  like  glass  ;  the  best  china  is 
on  the  table,  the  cider  sparkles  in  the  tankards,  the 


pancakes  are  piled  upon  the  plates.  The  Goellos  are 
there,  and  Francoise  is  with  them ;  and  another  old 
friend,  the  faithful  dog  Pataud,  dances  round  Yves  as 
though  he  were  mad  :  he  seems  quite  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  master's  dog. 

The  supper  is  a  very  merry  one :  the  guests  drink 
the  health  of  the  boat  and  its  master,  of  old  Riou  and 
of  Marion.  Then  another  toast  is  drunk  in  silence, 
to  the  memory  of  the  brave  old  fisherman  Malo,  who 
lies  in  the  sailors'  gra^e.    But  the  thought  of  him 
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casts  no  shadov/  upon  tlie  gladness  of  the  company. 
*IIis  soul  is  witli  God,'  tlie  men  say,  taking. tlieir 
fishers'  caps;  and  a  single  voice  saj-s,  'He  must  be 
rejoicing  in  Paradise  over  his  brave  son.' 

Again  Francoise  thinks  of  that  other  St.  John's 
evening  when  she  was  desolate  and  alone.  This  time 
her  thoughts  arc  of  the  old  sailor  who  made  her  wel- 
come to  his  home,  and  she  vows  to  do,  for  tJie  sake 
of  those  he  loved  so  dearly,  all  that  it  ma}^  be  in  her 
power  to  do. 

The  feast  is  over.  Yves  tells  little  Plohie,  whom  he 
has  engaged  as  cabin-boy,  to  be  on  the  beach  very  early 
in  the  morning. 

Is  it  not  always  thus  in  our  journey  through  life — ■ 
a  holiday  one  day,  hard  work  the  next,  with  cold  and 
fatigue  and  hunger,  and  struggles  against  storms  of  all 
kinds  ?  But  the  greatest  Master  of  all  has  made  all 
labour  sweet  for  ever  ;  and  what  matters  the  toil  and  the 
trouble  when  we  know  and  feel  that  God  is  with  us  ? 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning  Yves  and  his  mother, 
with  Pataud  walking  behind  them  and  wagging  his 
tail  in  token  of  his  great  delight,  went  down  to  the 
beach.  La  Pierzik  carried  provisions  for  the  voj^age — 
for  sometimes  the  fishermen  remained  at  sea  for  two  or 
three  days  running.  Yves  had  put  on  his  oilskin  cape, 
and  carried  his  net  over  his  shoulder.  It  was  very  light 
now,  soon  he  hoped  it  would  be  filled  with  fish. 

*  Mother,'  he  said,  '  now  that  I  am  a  man  I  will 
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work  for  you,  God  helping  me,  as  my  father  would 
have  done.' 

'  I  know  you  will,  my  boy.  I  know  before  long  I 
shall  have  the  cows  and  the  field.' 

Yves  smiled  brightly.  There  was  another  thought 
in  his  mind  ;  there  was  another  for  whom  he  meant  to 
work  too,  another  who  would  be  able  to  milk  those 
wonderful  cows  and  help  in  the  farm- work. 

Little  Plohie  was  waiting  for  his  master ;  he  was  in 
a  great  bustle,  very  full  of  importance  at  his  new 
position,  '  Yes,  master,'  *  No,  master.'  '  Is  there  any- 
tliing  to  be  fetched,  master  ?  '  *  Shall  I  let  off  the 
ropes,  master  ?  '  He  was  anxious  to  show  that  he 
knew  his  business.  Yves  laughed  ;  he  was  really  a 
little  bit  flattered  at  hearing  himself  addressed  as 
*  Master  ! ' 

Just  as  the  Malo  was  drifting  from  the  shore  Yves 
looked  back  to  bid  his  mother  good-bye.  She  was  no 
longer  alone  ;  near  her  stood  a  tall,  lithe,  active  figure, 
whom  Pataud  was  loading  with  caresses.  Yves  recog- 
nised Francoise,  who  had  come  to  wish  him  well.  He 
took  off  Lis  cap  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  A  light 
breeze  sprung  up  and  sent  the  boat  on  its  way.  Soon 
it  was  out  of  sight;  aud  the  old  woman  with  her  young 
companion  returned  to  their  day's  work. 

*  He  will  return  with  the  tide,'  said  Marion  to  her- 
self ;  '  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  done  well.' 

XxA  with  the  tide  the  new  red  sail  was  visible  in 
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the  distance.  There  was  Yves  in  the  boat  leaning 
ap^amst  the  mast :  '  Good  luck  ! '  he  cried,  when  be  saw 
liis  mother  watching  for  him  on  the  beach. 

It  was  quite  true  he  had  done  better  than  any  of 
the  other  men  ;  on  the  bottom  of  his  boat  might  be  seen 
beautiful  large  fish,  shining  like  precious  stones. 

But  all  the  fish  he  had  caught  were  not  there;  he 
had  landed  at  Brest,  and  sold  the  greater  part  of  the 
spoil,  the  proceeds  of  which,  his  first  earnings  as  a 
master,  he  placed  in  his  mother's  hands,  with  a  bright, 
glad  smile  upon  his  face,  all  his  own. 

He  had  brought  home  some  fish  for  her  and  for 
Riou,  and  for  Plohie's  mother.  The  old  man  insisted 
that  there  should  be  a  supper  in  his  house,  the 
Goellos  and  Francoise  were  sent  for,  and  the  fish  was 
pronounced  better  than  any  they  had  ever  tasted 
before. 

And  Yves'  health  was  drunk,,  not  forgetting  that 
of  little  Plohie  ;  and  the  old  familiar  Breton  songs 
were  sung — *  the  little  lark '  leading  otf,  and  the  others 
joining  in  the  chorus. 

Somehow  everyone  felt  that  bright  days  were  in 
store  for  the  young  master,  Yves  Pierzik. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Silent  and  grave  they  tliougbt  him 
Who  knew  him  but  in  part, 
Who  had  not  learnt  the  secret 
Of  that  true,  tender  heart : 
Steadfast,  and  brave,  and  noble, 
Strong-hearted  for  all  need, 
Yet  humble,  self-distrustful, 
And  pure  in  word  and  deed. 


OHAPTER  IX. 


YVES'  SECRET. 

"\7'VES  was  somewliat  of  a  mystery  to  his  comrades 
and  to  the  villagers  of  Plougastel.  He,  as  every- 
one could  see,  was  bold,  and  active,  and  skilful ;  he  was 
always  the  first  at  his  work,  and  the  last  to  leave  it,  but 
no  one  could  quite  fathom  his  motives  for  this  hard, 
untiring  toil. 

Did  he  wish  to  become  a  gentleman  ?  His  father 
nad  worked  hard,  but  had  always  been  willing  to  treat 
his  friends  to  a  glass  of  cider.  Yves  never  did  this, 
and  yet  he  was  not  stingy ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  help 
those  who  wanted  help,  the  first  to  come  forward  in  any 
work  of  charity.  Did  he  wish  to  please  his  mother  by 
being  frugal  and  saving  as  she  was,  instead  of  being 
open-handed  and  generous  as  Malo  had  been  ? 

They  conjectured  and  conjectured,  those  honest 
Breton  folk,  just  as  we  all  conjecture  about  our 
neighbours  every  day  of  our  lives,  and  they  were,  as 
we  generally  are,  very  far  from  arriving  at  the  truth 
regarding  the  young  master's  motives. 

The  truth,  as  we  may  guess,  was  that  Yves  was 
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meditating  matrimony.  Long,  long  ago,  wlien  lie  wai? 
but  a  cabin-boy,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  who  his 
wife  should  be — not  the  unknown  heiress  of  whom  his 
mother  so  often  spoke,  not  the  richest  maiden  in 
Plougastel,  whoeA^er  she  might  be.  The  young  sailor 
had  not  cared  to  count  the  number  of  silver  stripes 
upon  the  sleeves  of  the  village  maidens ;  what  mat- 
tered it  to  him  what  the  marriage-portion  of  each  and 
all  of  them  might  be  ?  The  girl  he  hoped  to  make 
his  wife  had  not  one  single  silver  stripe  upon  her  dress, 
and  onl}^  a  very  few  francs  in  her  pocket. 

She  was  a  sweet,  gentle  maiden,  respectful  to  the 
old,  and  loving  and  tender  to  the  young — a  maiden 
who,  although  ignorant  of  what  the  world  calls  learn- 
ing, had  learnt  the  best  and  truest  lesson  of  all,  that  of 
doing  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  whicli  God  had 
called  her. 

Yes  !  the  little  girl  who  had  been,  as  it  were,  everj'- 
body's  property  and  everybody's  servant,  who  had  been 
so  true  to  Yves'  mother  in  her  sorrow  and  desolation, 
was  surely  of  all  others  the  most  worthy  to  be  Yves' 
wife. 

At  least  so  thought  the  vuung  master  as  he  sat  in 
his  little  room  and  took  out  the  old  stocking  where  he 
kept  his  savings,  and  counted  out  the  bright  silver 
pieces,  as  his  fancy  fed  on  the  beauty  of  rran9oise's 
SAveet,  grave  face.  He  had  never  spoken  one  word  of 
love  to  her,  but  somehow  he  did  not  much  doubt 
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what  lier  answer  ^^'ould  be  when,  as  the  old  stocking 
became  a  little  heavier,  he  felt  he  might  ask  her  to 
share  his  joys  and  sorrows  with  him. 

He  wondered  what  his  mother  would  say  to  it ;  he 
remembered  her  dreams  of  an  heiress  for  him,  but  he 
thought  she  had  forgotten  them  long  ago. 


An  heiress  for  him  !  a  poor  tishermau  with  only  his 
boat  and  his  strong  arms  for  his  fortune  ;  fancy  the 
presumption  of  thinking  of  an  heiress  ! 

No;  Francoise,  and  only  Franroise,  must  be  his  wife. 
Old  Eiou  had  been  paid  the  money  he  had  advanced  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Malo;  only  a  little  more  hard  work, 
and  a  few  more  coins  in  the  stocking,  and  then  Yves 
would  speak  to  Francoise  and  to  his  mother. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  bright  dreams  winter  came 
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on  with  its  frosts  and  snows,  and  the  blustering  gales 
which  make  the  fisherman's  life  an  idle  one. 

It  was  a  dreary  time  for  everyone,  especially  dreary 
for  old  Riou,  who  was  a  widower,  and  lived  all  alone, 
and  felt  the  infirmities  of  age  creeping  on  him.  He 
had  a  married  daughter  living  in  the  east  of  France, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  break  up  his  old  home 
at  Plougastel  and  to  go  and  live  with  her. 

But  before  doing  this  he  had  to  part  with  a  dear 
old  friend  ;  that  friend  was  his  fishing-boat,  a  craft 
double  the  size  of  the  3Irih,  strong  enough  to  weather 
any  gale  in  any  sea.  He  loved  the  boat  better  than 
anything  in  all  the  world,  and  he  would  not  entrust 
the  keeping  of  it  into  anybodj^'s  hands  ;  it  must  be 
some  tried,  brave  sailor  to  whom  he  would  consign  liis 
treasure,  and  who  so  tried,  so  worthy,  and  so  brave 
as  Yves  Pierzik  ? 

Riou  offered  him  his  boat.  Yves  counted  the  money 
out  of  his  old  stocking,  and  found  he  could  afford  to 
buy  it.  His  great  ambition  was  to  be  able  to  go  out 
sardine-fishing.  For  this  branch  of  the  trade  the 
Mah  was  totally  unfit.  Riou's  terms  were  very  ad- 
vantageous, the  bargain  was  closed,  the  3Ialo  was  dis- 
posed of  to  a  young  fisherman ;  and  Yves,  in  addition 
to  his  little  cabin-boy,  engaged  a  sailor,  and  went  on 
dreaming  of  a  grand  wedding  which  should  take 
place  in  the  old  church  of  Plougastel  before  the  next 
Christmas  Day. 
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He  kept  a  slate,  upon  whicli  he  jotted  down  his 
probable  expenses  during  the  year, — so  much  for  the 
Church,  so  much  for  the  poor, 
so  much  for  the  wedding  gar- 
ments, and  so  much  for  the  wed- 
ding feast. 

*  Before  long,'  he  thought, 
*  there  will  be  two  Madame 
Pierziks  in  Plougastel.' 

But  man  proposes,  and  God  disposes,  September 
came,  and  one  sweet,  calm  autumn  day  God  called 
Agatha  Goello  to  her  rest. 

Francoise  had  served  her  mistress  faithfully,  and 
tended  her  lovingly  to  the  last  hour  of  her  life,  and  the 
girl  wept  bitterly  as  she  stood  at  her  grave  in  the 
churchj^ard. 

Goello,  too,  grieved  for  his  wife ;  but  his  farm  was 
a  trouble  to  him  and  needed  a  woman's  care,  and  before 
long  the  Plougastel  gossips  began  talking  about  the 
desirability  of  the  farmer  marrying  again.  They  spoke 
about  it  to  Goello  himself,  and  recommended  to  his 
notice  two  or  three  girls  in  the  village,  any  one  of 
whom  would  be  a  worthy  successor  to  Agatha. 

But  Goello  silenced  them  at  once  ;  he  needed  no 
one  to  choose  for  him,  he  had  already  chosen  for  him- 
self ;  she  who  had  been  his  faithful  servant  for  so  long, 
who  understood  the  farm  and  all  its  requirements,  must 
assuredly  be  the  most  fitting  wife  for  him.  Francoise 
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Dano,  and  none  other,  must  be  the  future  Madamo 
Goello. 

Yves  happened  to  be  standing  outside  the  village 
inn  when  Goello,  in  the  little  parlour,  thus  announced 
his  intentions. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  he  stood 
in  Goello's  farmyard,  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  little  shed  where  Francoise 
was  busy  at  the  wash-tub. 

*  Come  in,  Yves,'  said  the  girl,  who 
hasd  seen  the  young  sailor  through  the 
window.    '  What  can  bring  you  here 
at  this  hour  ?' 

'Francoise,'  answered  Yves,  in  a  strained,  hollow 
voice,  *is  it  true  that  you  are  going  to  marry  Goello?' 

The  clothes  Francoise  was  washing  fell  from  her 
hands. 

'  Yves  !  what  do  you  mean  ?  How  can  you  speak 
in  such  a  way  ?  Why,  poor  Agatha  has  just  been  laid  in 
her  grave  ! ' 

*  He  saj'-s  he  wants  you  to  be  his  wife.  He  wants  a 
woman  to  look  after  his  house  and  his  farm.' 

'  I  can  do  that  without  marrying  him  ;  I  did  it 
all  the  time  Agatha  was  ill.  If  I  had  been  mistress 
of  the  house,  I  could  not  have  done  more  than  I 
have  done.' 

*  Yes  ;  but  a  servant  may  change  her  situation ;  a 
wife  cannot  change  her  husband :  and  Goello  wishes  to 
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make  sure  of  retaining  your  services.  How  old  are 
}-ou,  Francoise  ? ' 

*  I  am  twenty-one,  and  you  are  twenty-four,  Yves. 
Don't  you  remember  how  we  told  each  other  our  ages 
all  those  years  ago  in  the  churchyard?  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.' 

'  Twenty-one  ! '  said  Yves ;  '  and  he  is  nearly  fifty  ! 
He  will  be  a  nice  bridegroom  to  lead  the  dance  at  the 
wedding  feast ! ' 

*  What  nonsense  you  talk,  Yv^es  !  Does  one  many 
for  the  sake  of  dancing  ?  T  cannot  think  what  has 
come  over  you.' 

'  And  I  do  not  understand  you :  you  are  so 
strangely  quiet.  Ah,  I  know  what  it  all  means !  You 
are  quite  happy.  You  will  marry  the  farmer  ;  it  will 
be  a  good  match.  He  is  rich  and  prosj)erous.  I  am 
an  idiot.  I  thought,  because  ever  since  I  saw  you 
first  when  I  was  but  a  cabin-boy  I  had  made  up  my 
mind,  that  you  too  must  have  made  up  yours.  I  have 
thought  of  it  for  so  long,  Francoise ;  but  never  mind  ! 
Marry  the  farmer.  What  have  I  to  offer  you  ?  I 
am  but  a  poor  fisherman.  I  have  neither  field,  nor 
meadow,  nor  cattle  to  call  my  own  ;  nothing  but  the 
work  ,  of  my  own  hands.  Marry  Goello.  I  hope  you 
will  be  happy.' 

And  poor  Yves,  brave  and  manly  as  he  was,  cried 
like  a  child  now. 
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'Yves,'  saiJ  the  girl,  going  towards  him  with  a 
smile  upon  her  face,  and  with  tears  in  her  dark  eyes, 
*  dear  Yves,  I  did  not  understand  this. 
How  could  I,  a  poor  girl  living  upon 
charity,  with  neither  relations  nor 
friends  in  all  the  world — how  could 
I  understand  that  any  one  would  bo 
^  ^  self  -  sacriiicino:  enouo^h  to  love  me  ? 
How  could  I  think  that  you,  for  whom, 
if  I  had  had  them,  I  would  have  given 
up  all  the  riches  in  the  world — yon 
who  could  have  wooed  and  won  any  one,  could  ever 
dream  of  me  ? ' 

'And  now  that  you  do  understand  it,  Franco ise, 
will  you  marry  the  farmer  ? ' 

Francoise  shook  her  head,  and  put  her  hands  into 
the  broad  palm  that  was  held  out  to  her. 

'Dear  little  working  hands!'  said  Yves,  bending 
over  them  with  a  gesture  that  had  in  it  something  of 
reverence. 

'  The  hands  will  be  very  glad  to  work  for  your 
mother,  Yves.    It  is  high  time  she  should  rest  now.' 

'  Oh,  I  know  that  you  will  be  a  good  daughter  to 
her !  "We  will  be  very  happy  together, — we  three, 
Francoise.  If  my  father  were  but  here  to  see  us ! 
Poor  father !  how  he  would  have  loved  to  have  the 
little  lark  for  his  daughter !    But  now  I  must  have 
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you.  Here  is  Goello,  coming  home  with  some  of  his 
friends.  I  am  going  back  to  tell  my  mother  what  I 
have  done.' 

'  Your  mother,  Yves  ?  Does  she  not  know  it 
already  ? ' 

'No.  Only  this  very  morning  I  was  thinking 
whether  I  should  tell  her  what  I  meant  to  do.  Then 
E  thought  I  had  better  wait  a  little  longer.  I  wanted 
to  save  a  little  more  money  for  our  wedding-day.  But 
Goello's  words  made  me  come  first  to  you,  Francoise ; 
and  now  I  am  going  to  her.' 

Francoise  looked  very  sad. 

'  My  poor  Yves,'  she  said,  *  I  am  afraid  there  is 
sorrow  in  store  for  you.  For  years  past  your  mother 
has  been  talking  of  the  heiress  you  are  to  marry. 
When  you  came  to  me  just  now,  and  I  answered  you 
as  I  did,  I  imagined  you  had  told  her  what  you  said 
to  me.' 

*  An  heiress,  Francoise  !  a  girl 
who  would  despise  her  and  make  me 
anhappy  !  No  ;  for  both  our  sakes 
I  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Believe  me,  she  will  listen  to  reason.  ^ 
Good-bye.  ^ou  can  set  about  get-  -£ 
ting  your  wedding-cap  ready.' 

Francoise,  standing  in  the  doorway,  looked  after 
Yves  as  he  strode  rapidly  towards  his  home. 
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'  He  lias  given  me  great  happiness,'  she  mur- 
mured,— '  a  happiness  which  I  know  can  last  only 
for  a  very  little  time,  but  for  which  I  will  thank  God 
all  my  life.  I  know  his  mother  will  never  give  her 
consent  to  what  he  wishes.' 


CHAPTER  X. 


Fair  hope  is  dead,  and  lig-kt 
Is  quenched  in  night, 
"W'liat  sound  can  break  the  silence  of  despair  I 
(Jh,  doubting  heart ! 
Thy  sky  is  overcast ; 
Yet  stars  shall  rise  at  last, 
Brighter  for  darkness  past, 
And  angels'  silver  voices  stir  the  air. 


CHAPTER  X. 


MARION  PIERZIK  IMPOSES  CONDITIONS. 

"TTIRAIN'COISE  was  right  wlien  she  said  tliat  Yves 

had  brought  sorrow  upon  himself  by  those  words 

spoken  to  her  ;  and  not  only  upon  himself,  but  upon 

others.    His  mother  resented  his  confession  of  his  love 

for  Francoise.    He,  thereupon,  poor  fellow !  began  to 

lose  all  heart  for  his  work.    His  luck  seemed  to  desert 

him  :  the  fish  would  not  come  into  his  nets,  as  thej^had 

done  hitherto.    The  girl  herself  had  refused  the  oft'er 

which  came  in  due  course  from  Farmer  Goello ;  and 

Marion  Pierzik  never  ceased  twitting  her  upon  the 

subject,  and  representing  to  her  all  that  she  had  lost 

by  her  persistent  refusal  to  become  mistress  of  the 

farm.    She  never  so  much  as  told  Francoise  that  Yves 

had  spoken  to  her  of  his  love ;  she  only  indulged  in 

lamentations  at  her  son's  persistent  refusal  to  marry 

a  certain  heiress  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Then  one  day  Francoise,  very  quietly  and  gently, 

spoke  to  Pierzik,  and  told  her  that  she  never  would 

stand  in  Yves'  way.     All  she  thought  of  was  his 

happiness;  she  was  quite  content  to  give  him  up,  she 
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knew  she  was  not  good  enough  for  him,  only  she 
begged  Marion  not  to  urge  her  to  marry  the  farmer ; 
she  was  ready  to  work  so  long  as  God  gave  her 
health  and  strength,  but  she  could  not  and  would  not 
sell  herself  to  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love. 

La  Pierzik  had  learned  to  believe  in  Francoise  im- 
plicitly ;  and  she  was  quite  content  with  the  girl's 
promise  that  she  would  in  no  way  stand  in  Yves'  way, 
and  felt  assured  that  her  son  would  soon  forget  the 
poor  servant -girl  and  think  about  marrying  the 
heiress. 

Eut  the  days  passed  on,  and  Marion  was  not 
happy  ;  she  loved  her  son  dearly,  and  she  could  not 
hide  from  herself  that  he  had  altered  very  much 
during  those  last  few  weeks ;  his  merry  laugh  was  no 
longer  heard  in  his  home ;  '  the  boy,'  as  she  always 
called  him,  seemed  to  be  fretting  very  much. 

And  Francoise  was  still  always  loving  and  dutiful 
and  respectful  to  her,  and  always  discouraged  Yves' 
advances. 

'She  is  a  good  child,  after  all,'  said  the  mother, 
sorrowfully ;  and  then  she  found  herself  drawing- 
comparisons  between  the  poor  servant-girl  and  the 
rich  young  heiress  ;  and  although  it  went  sadly  against 
the  grain  to  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
that  the  result  of  the  comparison  was  always  in  favour 
of  the  former. 

At  this  juncture  old  Kiou  returned  to  Plougastel  to 
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sec  his  friends ;  and  as  lie  had  no  home,  he  asked  the 
Pierziks  to  give  him  lodging  for  the  time  being. 

The  old  man  was  as  happy  as  possible  in  his  native 
village,  and  he  confided  to  La  Pierzik  that  he  was  not 
at  all  happy  in  his  new  home ;  his  daughter  had 
irarrieil  u  man  far  above  her  in  station,  and  his  «on-in- 


law  looked  down  upon  him  and  failed  to  make  him 
welcome  in  his  grand  house. 

*  Believe  me,'  said  the  poor  old  fellow,  '  there  is  110 
greater  mistake  on  earth  than  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to 
marry  above  his  or  her  station  in  life.' 

Piou's  words  set  Marion  Pierzik  thinking.  Here 
was  the  poor  fisherman  in  his  old  age  alone  and  friend- 
less, looked  down  upon  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
given  him  a  home  and  a  loving  welcome.    If  she 
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insisted  upon  Yves  marrying  an  lieiress,  miglit  not 
Eion's  fate  be  hers  ?  whilst  if  Francoise  were  his 
wife,  she  knew  she  could  still  be  mistress  of  her  dear 
old  home,  and  a  loving,  dutiful  daughter  would  be 
there  to  wait  upon  her  in  her  declining  years.  After 
all,  would  it  not  be  better  to  give  up  the  honour  of 
being  mother-in-law  to  the  richest  girl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ?  She  was  always  thinking,  poor  old  soul  ! 
always  wondering  what  she  had  better  do.  Francoise 
and  the  heiress,  the  field  and  the  cows,  seemed  jumbled 
up  in  her  mind  in  strange  confusion. 

At  last,  one  day  when  Yves  was  looking  unusually 
gloomy,  and  had  eaten  his  meal  in  profound  silence, 
Marion  made  up  her  mind  to  a  partial  sacrifice  of 
herself  and  her  ambitious  projects. 

'  Come  with  me  to  Goello's  farm,'  she  said  to  her 
son  ;  '  we  shall  find  Francoise  alone  at  this  hour,  and 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  both.' 

Yves  took  up  his  fisher's  cap,  and  followed  his 
mother  in  silence,  with  a  strange  feeling  of  hope  in  his 
heart. 

Francoise  was  sitting  knitting  at  the  door  of  the 
farm-house,  the  fowls  crowding  around  her  for  their  food. 
She  was  very  much  astonished  at  the  sight  of  her  visitors, 
and  perhaps  something  of  hope  came  to  her  also. 

La  Pierzik,  with  an  air  of  supreme  importance, 
bluntly  said,  '  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  two  very 
seriously.    Is  it  true  that  you  wish  to  be  married?' 
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Yery  gravely  and  solemnly  each  in  turn  answered 
on  the  instant  that  it  was  so. 

Then  Marion  continued,  '  I  am  ready  to  give  my 
consent  that  some  day  you  shall  be  man  and  wife,  but 
it  must  be  on  the  conditions  which  I  am  now  going  to 
lay  down.  A  fisherman's  life  is  always  a  precarious 
one  ;  the  sea  robbed  me  of  my  husband,  it  may  rob  me 
of  my  son.  What  I  insist  upon,  therefore,  is  that  he 
should  be  able,  when  he  marries,  to  gain  his  living  on 
shore;  he  must  therefore,  before  he  thinks  of  taking 
a,  wife,  be  master  of  a  field  and  of  at  least  two  cOws. 
Twelve  hundred  francs  are  necessary  to  purchase 
these.  On  the  day  you  bring  me  that  sum  in  money  1 
will  take  you  to  the  Cure,  and  ask  him  to  publish  your 
banns.  You  understand  me,  do  yoii  not  ?  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say  ;  I  shall  never  alter  my  deter- 
mination.' 

Having  said  these  words,  Marion  turned  on  her 
heel,  and  walked  away  without  once  looking  back  at 
her  son  and  at  Francoise. 

They,  poor  things  stood  where  she  had  left  them  ; 
and  at  last  Yves  said  in  a  sorrowful  voice, — 

'  Twelve  hundred  francs  !  How  many  years  will  it 
take  us  to  save  such  a  sum  ?' 

Francoise  raised  her  head  bravely.  '  Take  courage, 
Yves,'  she  said,  *  I  dare  say  your  mother  is  right.  If 
poverty  came  to  us,  I  am  sure  we  could  bear  it ;  but 
^he  would  suffer  also,  and  that  would  not  be  right 
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Give  me  a  little  time  to  tliink  what  we  ouglit  to  do 
%  Come  to  the  churchyard  to-morrow  at  sunrise,  before  ] 
begin  rr.y  day's  work,  and  we  will  talk  it  over,  and  ask 
God  to  help  us  to  dc,  not  what  ice  like,  but  what  He 
wills.' 


CHAPTER  XT. 


Ill  that  He  blesses  is  our  good, 

And  unblessed  good  is  ill ; 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wronf 

If  it  be  His  sweet  will. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  CARE  OF  OOD. 


rrillE  next  morning  wlaen  the  sun  was  rising  out  of 
the  mist — just  as  it  had  risen  those  many  years 
ago  when  Franccise's  mother  was  laid  in  her  quiet 
grave  —  the  poor  girl  with  a  bundle 
in  her  hand,  and  leaning  on  a  large 
blue  cotton  umbrella,  might  be  seen 
walking  slowly  up  the  hill  which  led 
to  the  churchyard. 

She  was  neatly  dressed,  her  cloak 
hung  on  her  shoulders ;  and  there  was 
something  about  her  whole  appearance 
which  betokened  that  she  meditated  ^ 
taking  a  journey. 

The  yellow  leaves  were  blown  about  by  the  morning 
breeze,  and  the  tall  poplars  swayed  to  and  fro ;  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  soft  sighing  of  the  autumn  wind 
told  its  own  tale  of  departing  joy. 

Francoise  looked  pale  and  weary  as  she  walked 
along.  At  last  she  reached  those  dear  graves,  where 
she  had  knelt  every  day  for  so  many  years,  and  as 
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slie  knelt  there  now  with  tears  in  her  dark  eyes,  she 
asked  God  to  help  her  in  that  struggle  for  which  she 
had  determined  to  brace  herself. 

She  heard  a  footstep  approaching,  and  hastily  wiping 
her  eyes  she  tried  to  smile  as  Yves  drew  near. 

*  Francoise,'  said  the  young  sailor,  *  what  does  all 
this  mean  ?  Why  are  you  wearing  your  cloak  ?  what 
is  in  that  parcel?  And  you  have  been  crying  !  Oh, 
tell  me  what  has  happened.' 

The  girl  did  not  answer ;  she  only  went  up  to 
Yves  and  took  his  hand,  and  led  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
Calvary. 

*  I  want  to  bid  you  good=bye  here,'  she  said,  in 
trembling  tones.  *  Hush,  do  not  speak  ;  hear  what  I 
have  to  say.  Your  mother  is  right,  our  duty  is  to 
obey  her.  You  said  yesterday  evening  that  it  would 
take  a  long  time  to  save  twelve  hundred  francs ;  but  if 
two  of  us  are  saving,  the  time  will  not  be  so  long,  so  I 
am  going  to  help  you,  Yves,  to  make  some  money. 
At  Plougastel  the  wages  are  so  low  that  I  should  not 
be  able  to  lay  by  anything ;  I  will  go  to  some  town, 
and  try  and  get  a  place  there.  I  have  come  this 
morning  to  ask  you  to  release  me  from  the  promise  I 
made  you  long  ago,  that  I  would  never  leave  your 
mother.  You  are  with  her  now  yourself,  she  does  not 
need  me  any  more.' 

*  And  you  are  going  to  leave  me  to-day  !  But  what 
about  the  farmer  ? ' 
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'The  farmer  is  going  to  be  married  again,  and  is 
quite  willing  tliat  I  should  go.  He  lias  given  me  a 
five-franc  piece ;  tliat  stall  be  tbe  beginning  of  our 
treasure.' 

'And  you  can  really  leave  Plougastel,  the  church, 
the  Calvary,  the  graves  of  your  parents,  and — me  ? ' 

'  The  sooner  we  part  the  sooner  we  shall  meet 
again.  As  for  leaving  all  you  say  I  am  going  to 
leave,  I  cannot  quite  do  that ;  I  will  carry  the  memory 
of  all  away  with  me.  The  crosses  you  made,  the 
graves  where  I  have  come  every  day  and  told  all  my 
sorrows  and  joys  to  my  father  and  mother,  the  church, 
the  Calvary,  the  streets  of  the  village,  the  rocks  upon 
the  shore — I  shall  only  have  to  shut  my  eyes  to  see 
them  before  me.  I  know  them  all  so  well,  that 
nothing  can  ever  make  me  forget  them.' 

*  But  where  will  you  go  ?' 

'  I  will  go  trusting  in  the  care  of  God..  I  will  try 
to  find  a  situation,  and  I  will  serve  my  employers 
faithfully.  See,  the  sun  is  rising,  and  the  ferry  will 
soon  be  starting.  I  will  cross  over  in  it,  and  then 
walk  to  Brest.  I  know  a  great  many  people  there 
whom  I  have  served  for  a  long  time  with  the  produce 
of  Goello's  farm,  and  I  will  ask  them  to  help  me  to 
find  a  place.  Do  not  worry  about  me,  Yves,  there  is 
a  long  day  before  me,  and  I  shall  have  found  a  home 
before  night.  And  now,  Au  revoir.  Tell  your  mother 
that  I  am  going  away  for  her  sake ;  and  trust  me, 
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Yves,  whatever  happens,  I  will  find  some  means  of 
letting  you  know  where  I  am.' 

Francoise  stooped  to  pick  up  her  parcel,  but  Yves 
took  it  from  her, 

'  I  will  carry  it  to  the  ferry  for  you,  Francoise,'  he 
said  sadly ;  '  I  know  I  must  lot  yt:)u  go.  My  heart  is 
very  heavy,  but  I  will  not  seek  to  keep  you.  You  do 
not  know  how  bitterly  I  reproach  myself  for  the  way  I 
have  behaved  lately !  Sorrow  has  made  me  lazy  and 
careless;  and  since  my  mother  refused  to  ask  you  to  be 
her  daughter  I  have  cared  for  nothing :  I  have  had  no 
luck  at  all,  I  have  thrown  out  my  nets  without  as 
much  as  looking  where  they  went.  But  your  courage 
shames  me !  Go  and  work,  and  I  will  work  also ;  and 
perhaps  when  I  have  killed  myself  with  hard  toil,  we 
shall  have  the  twelve  hundred  francs.' 

Francoise  could  not  resist  a  smile. 

'  What  should  we  do  with  the  money  if  you  were 
dead,  Yves?'  she  said.  'Be  brave  and  hopeful;  I  am 
sure  we  shall  get  it  in  the  end,  although  we  may  have 
to  wait  ten  years.' 

'  Ten  years  ! '  sighed  poor  Yves. 

*  Well,  will  you  have  changed  your  mind  in  ten 
years  ? ' 

'  No,  of  course  not ;  will  you  ? ' 

'Ten  years  hence,  Yves,  as  to-day,  I  shall  be 
willing  to  marry  you,  if  your  mother  wdll  let  mo  be 
her  daughter.' 
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Then  Francoise  went  up  to  tiie  graves  wliicli  she 

was  going  to  leave,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  on  each  cross, 

not  forffettino'  that  one  which  bore  old 
o  o 

Male's  name ;  after  which  she  picked  a 
little  nosegay  of  autmnn  flowers,  and 
divided  them  with  Yves.  Then  she  went 
into  the  church  and  knelt  before  the 
Altar,  whilst  the  sunlight  streamed  in 
through  the  stained-glass  windows  upon 
the  jewelled  cross  of  the  Tabernacle ; 
and  through  the  open  door  the  morn- 
ing song  of  the  little  birds  was  heard, 
carolling  their  hymn  of  praise,  not  understanding  and 
not  heeding  the  sorrow  that  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
poor  little  desolate  lark. 

'  We  shall  be  married  here,  Francoise,'  said  Yves, 
in  a  low  voice ;  for  he  had  followed  her  into  the 
church,  and  knelt  by  her  side  with  his  fisher's  cap  in 
his  hand. 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  Yves  heard  her  say,  '  0 
God,  protect  Yves  and  his  mother,  and  help  me  always 
to  do  my  duty.' 

*  0  God  ! '  said  the  young  man,  *  make  her  happy, 
for  no  one  deserves  it  so  well.' 

They  went  out  of  the  church,  and  walked  in  silence 
to  the  ferry.  There  was  one  last  long  pressure  of  the 
honest  working  hands  when  the  old  ferr3rman  pushed 
uif  from  the  shore,  and  Francoise  was  moving  fast  away 
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from  Plougastel  and  all  she  loved.  Yves  watched  the 
boat  until  it  reached  the  opposite  shore ;  then,  in  the 


hazy  distance,  he  saw  the  slight  girlish  figure  standing 
and  looking  towards  her  old  home,  and  he  fancied  she 
was  waving  her  handkerchief  to  him.  Then  she  turned 
away  and  walked  quickly  on ;  leaving 
Yves  where  she  had  left  him,  still  try 
ing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  through 
the  morning  mist. 

A  great  sigh  came  from  the  depths 
of  the  honest  young  fellow's  heart  ; 
life  without  Francoise  to  brighten 
it  seemed  so  much  harder  than  it 
had  done  only  the  day  before.  He  would  work 
for  her,  of  course — for  her  and  his  mother,  and  the 
prospective  field  and  cows ;  but  he  would  miss  the 
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swoet  smile  whicli  always  greeted  him  wlien  lie  stole  a 
few  moments  during  the  day  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
the  young  farm-servant.  Tears  came  into  the  merry 
blue  eyes,  but  Yves  dashed  his  hand  across  his  face, 
and  said,  *  Courage,  Yves  Pierzik ;  be  a  man,  and  work 
hard,  and  you  may  be  happy  before  very  long.  Any- 
how, if  you  do  your  duty,  you  must  be  happy  some 
day,  when  all  life's  work  shall  be  over  and  rest  will 
come  to  both  of  us ;  and  before  the  rest  comes,  if  there 
must  be  suffering,  we  shall  both  be  in  the  care  of  the 
good  God.' 

From  that  daj''  a  great  change  came  over  Yves 
Pierzik.  He  had  been  a  bright,  joyous  fellow  before 
— he  was  bright  and  joyous  still  at  times — but  there 
liad  come  into  his  face  a  look  of  earnest  purpose  which 
had  not  been  there  previously ;  and  you  could  see 
that,  dearly  as  he  loved  Francoise,  Uc  loved  his  duty 
and  his  God  before  all  else.  , 


CHAPTER  Xll. 


A  house  within  the  city, 

Its  noise,  and  stir,  and  strife 

Waited  the  village  maiden 
Fresh  from  a  country  life. 

The  feet  that  pressed  the  pastures 
Now  city  pavements  trod ; 

A.nd  love  and  life,  not  natjre, 
Must  lead  her  up  to  God. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  NEW  LIFE, 


T  was  nine  o'clock  on  tliat  same  morning  when 


Francoise,  somewhat  weary  with  the  weight  of 
her  heavy  parcel,  more  weary  still  with  the  sad  weight 
at  her  heart,  found  herself  alone  and  homeless  in  the 
streets  of  Brest. 

She  made  her  way  to  the  market,  and  told  some  of 
the  people  she  knew  that  she  wanted  to  find  a  place 
in  Brest  or  in  some  other  town  ;  but  she  met  with 
very  little  encouragement.  The  townsfolk,  she  Avas 
told,  would  not  be  likely  to  take  a  servant  whose  only 
experience  was  the  work  of  a  farm  ;  she  had  better  go 
back  to  Plougastel,  where  many  would  be  glad  to  have 
her.  Suddenly,  she  remembered  an  old  butter-and-cgg 
merchant  to  whom  she  had  often  sold  her  goods.  She 
made  her  way  to  Annette's  little  shop,  which  was 
small  and  very  crowded.  She  stood  in  a  corner  until 
the  old  woman  should  be  at  liberty  to  speak  to  her ; 
and  whilst  she  stood  there,  a  familiar  figure  appeared 
upon  the  scene,  and  a  well-known  voice  exclaimed, — 
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'  Wliy,  Francoise,  is  it  you  ?  What  an  age  it  is 
since  I  saw  you  ! ' 

'  It  is  indeed,  Brigitte !  So  you  have  come  to 
Brest  again.  Where  are  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Rouvry  and  the  children?' 

*  I  left  their  service  a  long  time  ago,  before  they 
went  to  Toulon ;  but  I  hear  that  they  have  just 
returned  to  Brest.  I  met  the  children  yesterday ; 
Master  George  is  a  fine  boy,  and  the  baby  whom  I 
used  to  carry  in  my  arms  is  very  like  him.' 

'And  Mademoiselle  Lucie?' 

*  Oh,  I  did  not  take  much  heed  of  her,  she  was  pale 
and  yellow ;  tliat  child  will  never  be  a  credit  to  her 
family.' 

'And  you  do  not  know  where  they  are  living?' 

'  No,  I  did  rot  care  to  ask ;  I  am  not  fond  of 
children.'  And  .I^rigitte  turned  away  to  greet  one  of 
her  acquaintances,  whilst  Francoise,  eager  and  excited, 
ran  out  of  the  shop  without  waiting  to  speak  to 
old  Annette. 

They  had  come  back  to  Brest :  that  was  the  one 
thought  in  her  mind ;  she  must  find  them :  only  how 
was  she  to  set  about  it  ?  Brest  was  a  large  place  ; 
perhaps,  if  she  could  find  her  way  to  the  quay,  some  of 
the  sailors  might  be  able  to  tell  h^r  where  Monsieur  de 
Kouvry  lived.  She  met  five  walking  abreast,  singing 
a  noisy  song,  and  evidently  very  tipsy — she  dared  not 
ask  any  question  of  them.     Then  she  saw  an  old 
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man  sitting  on  a  coil  of  rope,  smoking  vigorously. 
Slie  went  up  to  him  timidly,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  direct  her  to  the  friends  she  so  longed  to 
find. 

'  Do  you  know  Lieutenant  de  Rouvry?'  she  said. 

*I  know  Captain  de  Rouvry,'  answered  the  old  sailor. 
'  You  must  give  every  one  his  proper  title,  my  pretty 
little  girl,  and  Lieutenant  de  Rouvry  has  just  been 
promoted.' 

Francoise  did  not  much  care  what  her  kind  friend's 
rank  might  be  ;  it  was  enough  to  find  some  one  who 
knew  anj^thing  about  him. 

*  He  is  a  splendid  officer,'  continued. the  veteran 
'Can  you  tell  me  where  he  lives?'  said  Francoise, 

bent  only  upon  finding  her  dear  little  Mademoiselle 
Lucie. 

'  A  sailor's  home  is  his  ship,  my  pretty  little  girl  ; 
I  can  only  tell  you  that  he  commands  The  Arroic.' 

*  And  where  is  TJw  Arrow  V 

'In  the  dock,  where  she  is  being  rigged  prepara- 
tory to  her  voyage  round  the  world.' 

'  I  will  go  and  find  the  ship,  and  try  to  see  the 
Captain.' 

'  They  will  not  let  you  through  Ibe  dock  without  a 
pass.' 

*  And  where  can  I  get  a  pass  ? ' 

*  "Well,  it  is  a  somewhat  difiicult  thing  to  obtain ; 
but  if  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  and  don't  mind  waiting- 
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a  few  hours,  tliere  is  going  to  be  a  grand  launcli  to- 
day, and  Captain  de  Rouvry  is  sure  to  be  tbere — you 
will  be  able  to  see  bim  and  speak  to  bim.' 

'  Ob,  yes,  I  will  wait,'  said  poor  Francoise,  glad  of 
tbis  vague  cbance  of  finding  tbe  friend  sbe  sougbt. 
So  tbanking  tbe  old  man  for  bis  kindness,  sbe  turned 
away  weary  and  worn  ;  and  after  walking  along  tbe 
quay  for  a  time,  sbe  placed  ber  bundle  on  tbe  ground 
at  tbe  foot  of  a  stone,  and  sat  tbere  and  wondered 
wbat  Marion  and  Yves  Pierzik  were  doing  at  Plou- 
gastel,  wbicb  now  seemed  so  far,  so  very  far  away 

Suddenly  tbere  fell  upon  ber  ear  tbe  sound  of 
.merry  young  voices.  Sbe  looked  up  to  see  an  officer 
in  naval  uniform  walking  along  tbe  quay,  witb  a  fine, 
brigbt-looking  boy  and  a  little,  sickly  girl.  A  great 
feeling  of  tbankfulness  came  into  poor  Francoise'g 
heart ;  sbe  recognised  tbe  trio  at  once,  and  rose  quickl} 
from  ber  seat  as  tbey  passed  ber. 

Lucie  was  tbe  first  to  see  ber. 

'  Francoise  !  dear  Francoise  ! '  cried  tbe  cbild. 

'  Hullo  !  it  really  is  Francoise,'  said  George.  '  How 
very  funny  !  I  was  just  thinking  how  much  I  should 
like  some  strawberries  and  cream. 

'  Ah  !  Master  George,  I  have  no  cream  to-day.  I 
am  looking  out  for  a  situation  ;  and  as  your  father  and 
mother  once  said  tbey  would  take  me  as  their  servant, 
I  have  been  making  inquiries  for  you  tbe  whole 
morning.' 
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Captain  de  Rouvry  looked  pityingly  upon  the  poor, 
tii'ed  girl. 

'  It  is  very  fortunate  that  we  came  across  you,'  he 
said.  '  You  must  come  home  with  us,  and  we  will  see 
what  can  be  done  for  you.' 

Francoise  gladly  took  up  her  heavy  parcel ;  and 
holding  Lucie's  hand  in  hers,  she 
followed  the  kind-hearted  sailor  to 
his  home. 

Madame  de  Houvry  was  in  any- 
thing  but  a  good  temper  when  her  ' 
husband  and  children,  followed  by" 
Francoise  Dano,  entered  the  room 
where  she  was  sitting.  She  had  just  been  obliged 
to  send  away  the  servant  who  had  acted  as  her  own 
maid  and  the  children's  nurse,  and  she  did  not  know 
how  she  should  replace  her. 

On  that  very  evening  she  was  going  to  a  ball  at 
the  Mayor's,  and  she  had  been  wondering  how  she 
should  get  her  hair  properly  dressed,  and  her  toilet 
attended  to ;  the  old  fat  cook,  Isabel,  who  was  the 
only  other  servant  in  the  house,  hardly  looked  as 
though  she  would  excel  as  a  lady's-maid. 

When  Francoise  appeared  upon  the  scene  Madame 
de  Houvry  felt  much  relieved ;  she  was  quite  sure  she 
could  trust  her  children  to  the  girl's  care,  but  how 
about  her  other  qualifications?  How  was  it  likel}^ 
that  this  girl,  who  had  only  been  a  servant  at  a 
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farm,  would  know  anything  about  the  work  in  a 
gentleman's  family  ? 

She  asked  Fran^oise  whether  she  thought  she 
could  dress  her,  and  wait  at  table,  and,  in  fact,  make 
herself  generally  useful.  The  poor  girl  did  not  an- 
swer ;  she  was  too  honest  to  promise  what  she  was  not 
sure  she  should  be  able  to  perform,  and  how  could  she 
tell  whether  she  was  fit  for  work  so  altogether  different 
from  any  which  it  had  fallen  to  her  lot  to  do  at  the 
farm  ? 

Captain  de  Rouvry  saw  how  pale  and  anxious  she 
looked,  and  at  once  came  to  the  rescue. 

He  had  often  noticed  amongst  his  sailors  that 
those  who  boasted  of  their  acquirements  were  not 
those  who  did  the  best ;  if  this  was  the  case  amongst 
men,  it  would  probably  be  the  same  with  women. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  little  Lucie,  who  was  still 
holding  Francoise's  hand  and  entreating  her  to  stay 
with  her,  and  he  felt  what  a  gain  it  would  be  for  the 
little  sickly  girl  to  have  such  a  nurse. 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  *  if  Francoise 
does  not  know  how  to  do  all  these  things,  she  will 
learn,  T  am  sure ;  she  has  the  will  to  do  so.' 

'Have  you  any  recommendations,  any  character?' 
said  Madame  de  E,ouvry. 

Poor  Francoise  had  never  heard  of  such  things  ; 
Goello  was  no  more  able  to  write  than  she  was  to 
read  ;  she  said  that  she  had  never  lived  in  any  other 
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situation ;  and  she  told  her  story  so  simply  and  touch- 
iiiglj^  that  Captain  de  Rouvry  and  his  wife  liked  her 
better  than  ever,  and  it  was  settled  that  she  was  to 
stay,  at  least  for  a  time,  and  do  her  best.  Gf  course 
she  did  her  best;  she  had  done  it  all  through  her 
young  life.  She  made  some  mistakes  at  first,  but  it 
was  wonderful  how  little  Lucie  helped 
her  in  her  new  sphere  ;  she  it  was  who 
told  Francoise  whore  to  find  all  she 
wanted,  and  made  her  understand  in 
her  childish  way  hoAv  the  other  servant 
had  done  her  work,  showing  her  even 
how  Maurice,  a  young 
man  of  five  years  old, 
was  to  be  dressed, 

When  evening  came 
Madame  de  Rouvry  thought  it  might  be 
wise  to  send  for  a  hair-dresser  to  dress  - 
her  hair  for  the  ball.  Francoise  was  of 
course  allowed  to  look  on  at  the  im- 
portant operation,  so  that  in  future  she  might  be  able 
to  do  all  that  was  required  of  her.  Lucie  brought 
the  new  servant  the  different  articles  of  dress  which 
her  mother  required ;  and  Francoise,  who  was  gentle 
and  neat-handed,  acquitted  herself  to  her  mistress's 
satisfaction,  whilst  Madame,  who  was  kind-hearted  and 
romantic,  although  not  very  wise,  was  delighted  with 
her  *  shepherdess  in  disguise,'  as  she  called  her,  and 
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thought  it  quite  charming  to  have  a  maid  with  a  true 
love-story  attached  to  her.  The  first  day  of  Francoise's 
new  life  was  over,  the  children  were  in  bed  and  asleep, 
and  as  she  sat  alone  in  her  little  room,  a  feeling  of 
sadness  came  to  her  heart. 

Had  she  really  so  left  her  dear  native  village, 
that  months,  it  might  even  be  years,  must  elapse 
before  she  could  return  to  it  ? 

She  opened  the  window  and  looked  out  into  the 
street,  and  instead  of  the  sweet  country  air  which  used 
to  come  upon  the  night-breeze  into  her  little  room  at 
the  farm,  there  came  the  close,  bad  atmosphere  of  the 
crowded  town. 

Then  she  listened.  Instead  of  the  sweet  lone  song 
of  the  sea  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees,  she 
heard  the  noise  of  carts  and  carriages,  and  the  loud 
tones  of  angry  voices  in  the  distance. 

Tears  came  into  the  girl's  eyes  ;  then  she  raised  her 
ej^es  to  the  star-lit  sky,  and  she  thought  how  that  same 
sky  and  those  same  stars  shone  over  Plougastel, — aye, 
and  the  same  God  she  knew  was  with  her  in  the 
crowded  town,  just  as  He  had  ever  been  in  her  old 
home. 

So  Francoise  wiped  away  her  tears  and  prayed,  and 
with  the  simple,  trustful  prayer  strength  came  to  her. 
This  new  life  upon  which  she  had  entered  no  longer 
looked  a  dreary  exile,  but  a  time  for  the  fulfilment  of 
duties  which,  faithfully  performed,  would  at  last  briiig 
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happiness  to  Yves  and  his  mother.  Of  herself,  it  was 
not  Francoise's  way  ever  to  think. 

She  was  bright  and  cheerful  when  Madame  de 
Bouvry  returned  from  the  ball, 
and  when  she  had  undressed  her 
mistress,  and  put  away  all  her 
finery,  the  former  said  to  her 
husband, — 

*  I  am  very  much  pleased  with 
Francoise,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  her.' 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

While  I  do  my  duty, 

Struggling  through  the  tide, 
Whisper  Thou  of  beauty 

On  the  other  side. 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 


DAILY  DUTIES. 


rriHE  next  morning  Francoise  was  up  very  early,  and 
when  tlie  old,  fat  cook  Isabel  appeared,  slie  found 
a  great  deal  of  tlie  work,  which  had  hitherto  been  much 


neglected,  already  done,  and  from  that  moment  she 
took  the  young  servant  into  her  gracious  favour. 

Francoise's  work  was  not  light  work.   Maurice,  the 
younger  boy,  although  a  dear  little  fellow,  was  accus- 
tomed to  have  his  own  way  in  everything,  and  the  girl 
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liad  often  to  leave  her  own  employment  and  keep  the 
child  quiet  by  playing  with  him,  simply  because  he  did 
not  choose  to  play  by  himself  or  with  Lucie. 

'  You  must  come  and  help  me  to  make  my  cows 
drink,  Francoise,'  he  would  say,  and  poor  Francoise 
had  to  sit  for  an  hour  or  two  with  the 
thought  of  all  the  work  that  must  be 
done  before  her,  whilst  Master  Maurice 
played  with  his  farmyard,  ordering 
his  nurse  to  arrange  the  houses,  the 
stables,  and  the  animals,  just  as  they 
were  all  arranged  at  Goellu's  farm  at 
Plougastel. 

Then  when  this  was  done,  all  the 
live  (or  rather  wooden)  stock  had  to  be 
fed,  then  taken  out  to  the  fields,  then  brought  home 
again  ;  and  during  all  this  performance  the  minutes 
flew  rapidly  on,  and  the  day's  work  remained  undone. 

In  time,  however,  Lucie,  because  of  her  great  love 
for  Francoise,  became  very  kind  and  gentle  to  her  little 
brother,  and  Maurice  clung  to  her  with  a  new  affection 
which  he  had  never  shown  her  before. 

*  What  a  good  boy  Maurice  can  be ! '  said  the  little 
girl  to  her  nurse :  '  I  like  playing  with  him  so  much, 
and  I  love  him  so  much.' 

And  Francoise  answered,  '  I  dare  say  you  do,  my 
dear ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  does  one  so  much 
good  as  to  love  somebody.' 
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Lucie  tliouglit  of  these  words  very  often,  and  began 
to  wonder  how  it  was  that  loving  her  father,  and  mother, 
and  George  as  dearly  as  she  did,  she  had  never  seemed 
to  gain  any  good  by  it ;  her  love  for  them  had  never 
made  her  happy. 

Why  was  this?  The  answer  came,  just  as  all 
answers  do  come,  when  children, — aye,  and  grown-up 
men  and  women  too,  examine  themselves  honestly. 

'  I  love  Maurice,  and  I  try  to  play  with  him  as 
he  likes,  and  to  please  him  ;  I  love  father,  and  mother, 
and  George,  but  I  have  never  tried  to  please  them  ;  I 
will  begin  to-day  to  do  what  I  can  for  every  one,  and 
then  I  know  that  I  shall  always  be  happy.' 

Captain  de  E-ouvry  had  gone  to  sea  again,  and  one 
of  Lucie's  great  wishes  now  was  to  behave  so  well  that 
he  might  hear  a  good  account  of  her  in  her  mother's 
letters. 

She  was  not  naturally  an  ill-tempered  child,  but  she 
had  always  been  weak  and  ailing,  a  great  contrast  to 
George,  who  was  a  pet  with  everyone ;  and  as  years 
went  on,  the  quiet  baby-child  became  a  reserved,  sullen 
little  girl,  brooding  upon  the  wrongs  and  injustice  that 
fell  to  her  lot. 

And  now  a  ray  of  sunshine  came  into  the  sad  little 
life,  and  Lucie  made  up  her  mind  to  think  more  of 
others  and  less  of  herself. 

One  morning  she  was  showing  Maurice  her  favourite 
toy,  a  beautiful  kitchen,  which  her  father  had  given  her 
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before  he  went  away,  when  there  sounded  through  the 
house  the  well-known  ring  of  Mademoiselle  Paurel, 
]jucie's  governess. 

The  little  girl  at  once  began  to  put  away  her  toy. 


*  Do  let  me  play  with  the  kitchen  whilst  you  are  at 
your  lessons,  Lucie.' 

Lucie  hesitated ;  she  did  so  love  that  kitchen,  and 
Maurice  had  a  little  way  of  his  own  of  breaking  most 
things  with  which  he  came  in  contact.  The  hesitation 
was  but  momentary  ;  the  child  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  little  brother  and,  said,— 

'  Play  on,  darling,  do  not  cry  and  then  she  ran  off 
to  her  governess. 

She  was  generally  a  good  child  at  her  lessons,  but 
on  this  particular  day  she  was  somewhat  inattentive, 
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and  wLiist  Mademoiselle  Paurel  was  explaining  the 
plural  to  her,  she  was  listening  to  two  voices  which 
seemed  to  be  speaking  within  her. 

*  Oh,  if  he  breaks  my  kitchen ! '  said  one  voice. 

*  Anyhow,  I  am  glad  I  let  him  have  it,'  said  the 
other. 

And  at  last,  when  lessons  were  over  and  Mademoi- 
selle-Paurel  had  taken  her  departure,  Lucie  ran  back 
to  the  nursery  to  find  the  kitchen  just  as  perfect  as 
she  had  left  it,  not  one  single  thing  broken. 

On  that  same  day,  too,  she  lent  George  her  very 
best  penholder,  because  he  had  lost  his  ;  but  when  he 
came  back  from  school  in  the  evening,  the  jienholder 
was  broken ;  and  such  a  pretty  thing  it  was ;  her 
father  had  brought  it  home  to  her  from  some  far- 
away country — a  chamois  standing  on  a  rock. 

'  I  will  try  and  get  you  one  like  it,'  said  George, 
sorrowfully. 

*  Never  mind,'  answered  his  sister,  trying  not  to 
cry  ;  *  I  am  very  glad  I  lent  it  you.' 

*  You  are  a  good  girl,'  answered  the  boy,  taking 
her  into  his  arms ;  *  I  should  never  have  thought  this 
of  you  ;  you  shall  have  the  best  penholder  that  can  be 
bought  in  Brest.' 

*  I  do  not  want  one,  George,  indeed  ;  please  do  not 
be  sorry  any  more.  I  love  you  very  much,  and  I  am 
happy  ;  oh,  so  happy  ! ' 

There  are  decisive  moments  that  come  into  all  our 
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lives,  there  are  words  wiiich  are  engraven  upon  our 
hearts,  which  nothing  can  ever  efface. 

So  it  was  that  the  simple  words  spoken  by  the  poor 
servant  girl,  whose  wages  reached  the  large  sum  of 
twelve  francs  a-month  (about  six  pounds  a-year),  sank 
deeply  into  Lucie's  heart,  and  became  the  guiding  rule 
of  her  young  life  ;  to  please  others,  to  do  what  good 
she  could  to  those  around  her,  must  henceforth  be 
her  duty. 

One  day  a  lad}^  happened  to  call  on  Madame  de 
Rouvry,  bringing  with  her  her  little  boy,  who  was 
younger  than  Maurice,  and  who  could  read  and  recite 
fables  in  a  most  astonishing  way.  Suddenly  the  thought 
came  into  Lucie's  head  of  how  charming  it  would  be  if 
she  could  teach  Maurice  to  read,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
surprise  their  mother  on  her  birthday. 

The  little  fellow  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and 
the  whole  thing  was  kept  a  profound  secret  from 
Madame  de  Eouvry,  although  Lucie  was  in  constant 
fear  lest  it  should  come  out.  Maurice  was  a  very  apt 
pupil ;  the  little  girl  had  another,  to  whom  learning 
the  alphabet  was  a  far  greater  difficulty  than  it  was 
to  the  intelligent  little  boy. 

*  If  I  could  but  read,'  said  poor  Francoise  to  her- 
self, *Yves  would  write  to  me,  and  I  could  read  his 
letters.'  So  when  Lucie  was  teaching  Maurice,  the 
faithful  nurse  stood  at  the  little  teacher's  side,  and 
tried  to  learn  also,  and  in  time  she  was  able  to  spell  a 
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few  -words,  but  slie  did  not  get  beyond  tliat.  Whether 
the  fault  lay  with  the  instructress  or  with  the  pupil 
was  never  discovered.  The  birthday  came  at  last,  and 
Maurice,  with  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  in  one  hand, 
and  a  reading -book  in  the  otlior,  stood  before  his 
mother,  and  road  a  pretty  little  story  fluently. 


'Who  has  taught  you  to  read  lllco  Ihis,  my 
darling  ?' 

And  for  answer  Maurice  pointed  his  little  rosy 
finger  at  his  sister,  and  Madame  de  "Rouvry  took  her 
little  girl  into  her  arms  and  kissed  her  tenderly. 

Francoise  saw  all  this,  but  in  her  great  humility 
it  never  entered  into  her  mind  to  say,  '  I  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  change.' 

Once  Lucie  had  said  to  her :  *  Poor  Francoise,  how 
unhappy  you  must  have  been  without  father  or  mother 
to  love,  and  to  love  you  !' 
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*  Not  too  unhappy,  my  dear  ;  for  I  tried  to  do  my 
duty,  and  I  could  say  my  prayers  every  night  without 
feeling  ashamed  in  God's  sight.  1  knew  that  He 
would  never  forsake  me  ;  my  mother  had  taught  me 
that  He  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  I  trusted 
in  Him.    I  knew  all  would  be  well  with  me.' 

You  were  right  indeed,  poor  Francoise,  in  your 
simple  trust ;  for  those  alone  are  happy  here  on  earth 
whose  hearts  are  pure  from  all  evil,  and  who  feel  no 
shame  either  before  men  or  before  God. 

Poor  Francoise  !  poor  in  learning  and  in  money  ; 
poor  in  all  worldly  goods,  but  rich  in  true  happiness ; 
for  not  only  did  you  possess  this  treasure  yourself,  bat 
you  knew  how  to  impart  it  to  those  around  you  1 


CHAPTER  XIY. 


For  wMle  mid  want  and  woe  we  move, 
And  tend  Thy  poor  in  gentle  loye, 
We  minister  to  Tliee  above. 


CnAPTEE  XIY 


FRANCOISE'S  MONEY. 


^W0  years  had  passed  away  since  Francoise  left 
■  Plougastel. 
Marion  Pierzik  had  forgotten  a  great  many  of  her 


not  come  to  him  empty-handed. 

But  Yves  was  not  to  be  moved  in  his  determination 
to  marry  Francoise,  and  all  that  his  mother  could 
get  out  of  him  was  that  he  would  wait  until  the  twelve 
hundred  francs  had  been  saved,  before  he  went  to 
Brest  to  fetch  Francoise,  and  to  order  the  musician  for 
the  wedding. 

The  savings  did  not  grow  quickly  I    "With  all  the 

care  in  the  world  Francoise  could  not  put  by  more 

than  a  hundred  francs  a-year ;  and  Yves,  although  he 

earned  more  money  than  she  did,  of  course  had  a  great 

many  expenses,  which  told  upon  his  capital.  Bad 

weather  came,  and  his  vessel  had  to  be  repaired ;  a  sail 

was  lost  in  a  hurricane,  and  had  to  be  replaced  ;  a  cold 

winter,  killed  almost  all  Marion's  fowls,  and  the  othere 
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good  qualities,  and  often  tried  to  recommend  some 
girl  to  Yves,  who  would  make  him  a  good  wife,  and 
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left  off  laying,  '  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  expect 
to  be  fed,'  said  the  widow,  bitterly. 

The  crop  of  peas  had  failed ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  strawberries  had  everywhere  been  so  plentiful, 
that  they  sold  for  nothing — it  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  gathering  them — and,  worse  than  all  this, 
Marion  had  been  ill,  and  Yves,  not  content  with  the 
village  apothecary,  called  in  a  doctor  from  Brest,  who 
recommended  expensive  medicines  for  his  patient. 

So  the  money  that  had  been  saved  had  to  be  dis- 
turbed, and  the  treasure  remained  a  very  small  treasure 
indeed. 

But  through  all  the  dreary  time  of  saving  and 
of  waiting  Francoise  never  despaired ;  she  trusted 
Yves  as  Yves  trusted  her,  and  there  would  be  years 
of  happiness  for  them  both  which  would  make  up  for 
all  the  sadness  ;  the  twelve  hundred  francs  mud  come 
at  last. 

The  day  when  Francoise  had  saved  two  hundred 
francs  she  was  nearly  beside  herself  with  joy. 

Her  mistress  talked  of  going  to  Landerneau  with 
the  children  to  spend  Christmas  Day  with  some  friends  ; 
Maurice  no  longer  needed  a  nurse's  care,  Lucie  was 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  him,  so  Francoise  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  ask  for  a  holiday  and  go 
to  Plougastel  for  Christmas. 

Oh,  how  happy  she  would  be  as  she  walked  along 
the  well-remembered  road  to  her  dear  old  home  !  How 
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delightful  it  would  be  to  call  the  old  ferryman  to  ferry 
her  across  the  little  bit  of  sea  !  How  the  little  children 
would  have  grown !  "Would  they  know  her  again,  or 
would  they  have  forgotten  her  during  those  long,  long 
months?  and  Yves,  where  would  she  see  him?  Per- 
haps on  the  beach  coming  home  from  fishing,  perhaps 
in  his  mother's  house,  perhaps  in  the  churchyard  nea? 
the  crosses  he  had  made  for  her  all  those  years  ago. 

And  how  would  La  Pierzik  receive  her  ?  Franooise 
had  quite  made  up  her  mind  she  would  not  give  her 
time  to  be  disagreeable,  she  would  go  straight  up  to  her 
■with  the  two  hundred  francs  in  her  hand,  and  say, 
'  How  do  you  do.  Mother  Pierzik  ?  I  have  brought  you 
ray  money  to  put  with  Yves's  savings/ 

Then  Marion  would  count  the  bright  money,  and 
how  glad  she  would  be  to  receive  so  much  all  at  one 
time.  Oh,  what  happy  hours  those  would  be  she  would 
spend  on  Christmas  Day  with  Yves  and  his  mother ! 
and  how  she  would  try  to  make  Marion  understand 
that  she  would  be  a  good  daughter  to  her,  and  a  good 
wife  to  her  son  ! 

Francoise's  thoughts  were  always  full  of  this  great 
happiness  that  was  coming  to  her  in  a  very  few  weeks. 

One  December  day  she  had  been  sent  by  her  mis- 
tress into  the  town  to  make  some  purchases,  and  she 
was  dreaming  her  bright  day-dreams,  as  she  walked 
along  through  the  frosty  air,  when  suddenly  some  one 
caught  hold  of  her  apron. 
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'  Oh,  please  help  me  ? '  said  a  trembling  voice  at 
her  side. 

She  turned  round  to  see  a  little  boy  whom  she  had 
known  very  well  at  Plougastel. 

*  It  is  you,  is  it,  Jean  Trevirec?' 
she  said.  '  What  are  you  doing  here  ? 
Are  3^ou  begging  for  money  to  buy 
sweets  ?  it  is  not  right  to  do  this, 
when  you  have  bread  to  eat  at  Lome.' 

The  child  looked  at  her  with  an 
air  of  astonishment,  he  had  not  re- 
cognised her  ;  but  he  understood  her 
reproaches,  and  answered,  crying  bitterly:  — 

'  There  is  no  bread  at  home,  no  one  there  has  had 
anything  to  eat  to-day.  Oh,  give  me  a  little  piece  of 
bread,  I  entreat  you.' 

Vis  not  your  father  gaining  any  money?  and  what 
is  3^our  mother  doing  ?  You  have  left  Plougastel,  then. 
Do  you  not  remember  me — Francoise  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  jeS)  I  do,'  said  the  child;  *  I  remember  you 
quite  well  now.  Oh,  Francoise,  do  give  me  a  piece  of 
bread,  I  am  so  hungry.' 

Francoise  went  into  a  baker's  shop  and  bought  a 
loaf  for  the  little  boy. 

'  Oh,  thank  you,'  said  ihe  poor  little  fellow;  '  huw 
glad  they  will  all  be  ;  come  and  see  them,  Francoise, 
come  with  me.' 

*  Where  do  you  live  ? ' 
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*  Oil,  quite  near,  in  the  third  little  street  from  here,' 

Francoise  followed  the  child  into  a  miserable  little 
street,  so  dull  and  cheerless,  that  a  chill  fell  upon  her 
heart  as  she  entered  it.  A  stream  of  dirty  water  ran 
down  the  middle  of  the  wretched  place,  old  colourless 
rags  hung  out  of  the  broken  windows,  dirty,  half- 
clothed  children  grovelled  in  the  mud. 

The  boy  mounted  the  tumble- down  stops  of  an  old 
staircase  bereft  of  its  balusters,  and  entered  a  miserable 
room— such  a  room  as  Francoise  had  never  seen  in  all 
her  life  before. 

For  poverty  in  the  country,  amid  the  fresh  air  and 
the  sunshine,  is  different  from  the  squalid  misery  to  be 
found  in  large  towns. 

There  in  that  close  dark  room  sat 
those  poor  Trevirecs,  whom  she  had 
known  so  well  in  Plougastcl. 

They  knew  her  at  once,  and  greeted  ^ 
her  as  an  old  friend.  The  poor  mother  ^ 
thanked  her,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  for 
the  bread  she  had  given  her  little  son ; 
and  it  was  sad  to  see  the  other  children,  eager  and 
ravenous,  stretch  out  their  hands  for  the  food,  at  the 
risk  of  wounding  them,  whilst  their  mother  was  cut- 
ting it  as  fast  as  she  could.  Still  sadder  was  it  to  see 
the  poor  old  grandmoihur  extend  her  trembling  palms 
for  a  piece  of  bread,  whilst  the  father's  hollow  voice, 
from  the  wietched  bed  in  the  corner,  cried  :  '  TVe  shall 
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not  die  of  starvation  to-day.'  The  sad  story  was  soon 
told  to  Francoise,  Trevirec,  who  was  a  good  workman, 
had  thought  that  he  might  be  able  to  gain  higher 
wages  at  Brest,  than  he  could  do  at  Plougastel,  and  he 
and  his  family  had  been  in  the  town  just  one  year. 
The  poor  fellow  soon  found  out  his  mistake  ;  if  wages 
were  higher,  food  and  rent  were  dearer ;  expenses  had 
to  be  diminished ;  the  poor  wretched  room  in  which 
Francoise  found  them  had  to  be  substituted  for  the 
large  airy  one  where  they  had  first  located  themselves. 
The  grandmother  and  the  children  su:ffered  terribly 
from  the  close,  stifling  atmosphere,  and  the  poor 
mother  had  to  stay  at  home  and  nurse  them,  instead 
of  picking  up  a  few  pence  a-day  by  carrying  veget- 
ables about  the  streets,  as  she  had  hitherto  done. 
Trevirec  hurt  his  foot  badly,  and  could  do  no  work. 
His  foot  was  well  now  ;  but  want,  and  bad  air,  had 
brought  on  low  fever,  and  he  could  do  nothing  to  help 
his  starving  family.  The  baker  would  not  trust  them, 
and  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  to  send  the  children 
out  into  the  streets  to  beg  for  food.  They  owed  three 
months'  rent,  and  how  was  it  ever  to  be  paid  ? 

*0h,  if  we  could  but  go  back  to  Plougastel!'  sighed 
the  poor  old  grandmother  when  her  daughter  had  told 
her  melancholy  tale. 

*  You  should  go  to  Plougastel  and  see  about  it,'  said 
Francoise;  'it  would  do  your  husband  good,  and  I  dare 
say  he  could  find  work  there.' 
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*  Oh,  yes,  I  know  lie  could ;  old  Herve,  whom  I  met 
one  day  upon  the  quay,  said  that  Trevirec  had  only  to 
show  himself  in  the  village  to  get  back  all  his  old 
customers ;  and  the  house  we  lived  in  is  vacant, 
the  landlord  would  gladly  take  us  again  as  tenants ; 
and  grandmother  and  I  and  the  elder  children  would 
find  work  of  some  kind  or  another ;  here  they  are  too 
ill  to  do  anything.' 

'"Well,  of  course  you  must  go  at  once/  said  Francoise, 
with  a  little  air  of  authority. 

*  And  what  about  our  debts  ?  The  landlord  intends 
selling  all  the  poor  furniture  that  is  left  us,  and  my 
husband's  tools.  What  are  we  to  do  then  ?  And  we 
are  in  the  baker's  debt  also.  No,  we  cannot  run  away 
like  thieves  !  If  we  had  forty  francs,  we  could  go 
back  to  Plougastel.'  • 

Francoise  did  not  answer ;  forty  francs  seemed  to 
her  so  large  a  sum  that  she  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  comfort  the  poor  people. 

*  You  have  not  an  old  skirt ;  have  you,  Francoise, 
that  you  could  give  my  eldest  girl  ?  She  is  obliged  to 
stay  in  bed  because  she  lias  no  clothes  to  wear.' 

*  Yes,  I  have  one.  I  will  go  and  fetch  it.  I  will 
come  back,'  answered  Francoise.  *  I  must  go  home 
now  to  take  the  children  for  their  walk.' 

She  went,  and  all  through  the  day  she  thought 
of  nothing  but  the  poor  Trevirecs'  troubles,  and  the 
children  wondered  what  had  happened  to  their  kind 
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imrse  to  make  her  so  sad  and  dull.  Wlicii  lier  after- 
noon's work  was  rlono,  slie  asked  permission  to  go  out 
for  half  an  hour. 

She  appeared  in  the  poor  room  onco  more,  carrying 
a  parcel  in  her  hand. 

'Here,'  she  said  to  the  grateful  mother,  'is  the  skirt 
I  promised  you ;  get  it  ready  for  the  girl  this  evening, 
so  that  she  may  be  able  to  go  with  you  to-morrow  to 
Plougastel.  There  are  your  forty  francs.'  And  Fran- 
coise  placed  upon  the  table  a  little  pile  of  five-franc 
pieces,  which  jingled  merrily  through  the  wretclied 
room. 

*  Eight  pieces  of  money ! '  cried  the  mother,  who 
hardly  believed  her  ears,  or  her  eyes.  '  Has  your 
mistress  taken  pity  upon  us  ?  Oh,  the  dear  lady  !  May 
God  reward  her  for  this  in  Paradise  !  ' 

'jN'o  ;  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  on  the  subject ;  she 
does  not  know  you ;  it  is  some  money  I  had.' 

'  You  !  you  give  us  all  that !  You  are  not  rich, 
Francoise ;  how  can  you  manage  without  it  ? ' 

*  I  want  nothing  in  my  situation.  I  am  well  fed. 
Take  the  money,  and  start  as  soon  as  you  can.' 

'Do  not  take  it,  wife,'  said  the  voice  of"  the  sick 
man ;  *  it  is  part  of  the  marriage-portion  she  is  to 
take  to  Yves  Pierzik,  who  has  waited  for  her  for 
so  long.' 

'  Pierre,  your  children  will  die  ! '  cried  the  poor 
woman  in  a  voice  of  entreaty. 
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Francoise  took  up  the  money  from  the  table  and 
phiced  it  in  her  hand. 

*  Take  it,  it  is  my  wish  that  you  should  do  so  ;  it 
may  put  off  my  marriage  for  a  little  time,  but  Yves 
will  wait  for  me.  If  he  were  here,  he  would  tell  you 
that  we  could  expect  no  blessing  to  come  to  us  if  we 
knew  that  you  were  dying  of  hunger,  and  had  not 
helped  you  when  we  could.  Good-bye.  Go  away  from 
Brest  to-morrow,  I  entreat  you.' 

'  I  will  go  at  once  and  pay  all  we  owe,  and  pack 
up  the  few  things  that  are  left  us.  God  reward  you, 
Francoise,  for  what  you  have  done  to-day.' 

*  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  you,  it  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  life,' 
said  poor  Trevirec  in  trembling  tones.    *  You  will  not 

.  forget  to  ask  me  ;  will  you,  Francoise  ? ' 

'  You  are  a  good  girl,  Francoise  ! '  said  the  old 
grandmother ;  *  you  were  reared  in  poverty  and  lone- 
liness, and  you  are  better  and  more  Christian  than 
many  a  one  who  has  had  all  the  advantages  this 
world  can  give  God  will  bless  you,  my  child !  I 
am  very  old  now,  and  I  must  soon  appear  before 
Him,  and  I  will  tell  Him  what  you  did  for  us,  and 
ask  Him  to  give  you  the  happiness  you  deserve.  God 
is  just,  my  child,  and  do  not  doubt  but  that  lie  will 
reward  you  for  this.' 

Reward  her  !  Was  she  not  rewarded  already  ?  was 
not  the  happiness  of  those  poor  people  recompense 
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enough  for  what,  to  good,  humble  Francoise,  seemed 
such  a  very  small  sacrifice  ? 

She  wanted  no  greater  joy  than  to  see  those  poor 
little  children  standing  round  her  telling  her  of  their 
delight  at  going  back  to  their  old  home. 

The  rain  and  wind  beat  against  her  furiously  as  she 
walked  home  that  evening,  for  a  violent  storm  had 
blowTL  up  from  the  sea  ;  but  Francoise  hardly  heeded 
the  fury  of  the  gale,  her  heart  was  full  of  thankfulness 
when  she  thought  of  that  wretched  home  she  had  visited 
in.  the  morning,  where  God  in  His  mercy  had  allowed 
her  to  carry  hope  and  comfort  ere  night  came  on. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


We  lose  what  on  ourselves  we  spend, 
We  have  as  treasure  without  end 
Whatever,  Lord,  to  Thee  we  lend, 
Who  givest  all. 

Whatever,  Lord,  we  lend  to  Thee 
Kepaid  a  thousandfold  will  be  ; 
Then  gladly  will  we  give  to  Thee, 
Who  givest  all. 


CHAPTER  XY. 


THE   WID  0  TV'S  MITE. 

rriHE  next  morning,  when  Francoise  took  tlie  children 
for  their  usuai  walk,  she  had  the  happiness  of 
seeing  the  whole  Trevirec  family  embarking  on  board 
the  returning  Plougastel  fishing-boats. 

The  fishermen  had  granted  a  free  passage  to  them 
and  their  poor  stock  of  furniture. 

The  eldest  girl  was  attired  in  Francoise' s  old  skirt, 
the  little  ones  laughed  and  danced  for  joy,  and  the  poor 
invalid  had  walked  to  the  quay,  hope  had  already  given 
him  strength. 

Whilst  Francoise  was  talking  to  the  father  and 
mother,  and  the  old  grandmother,  the  children  were 
telling  Lucie  of  the  girl's  goodness  to  them  ;  how  it 
was  all  through  her,  and  those  forty  francs,  that  they 
were  going  back  to  their  old  home. 

The  fishing-boats  put  oif.  A  feeling  of  great  joy 
came  to  Francoise  as  she  watched  the  Trevirecs  getting 
farther  and  farther  from  Brest,  and  pictured  their  hap- 
piness on  their  arrival  at  Plougastel.  Then  the  thought 

that  they  would  tell  all  the  village  of  what  she  had 
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done  for  them,  cast  a  strange  feeling  of  uneasiness  into 
lier  heart. 

She  did  not  mind  Yves  knowing  it ;  she  was  quite 
sure  he  would  think  she  had  acted  rightly ;  but  what 
interpretation  might  not  his  mother  put  upon  her  con- 
duct ?  Anyhow,  what  use  might  she  not  make  of  the 
Trevirecs'  tale  ?  She  would  say,  perhaps  to  Yves  that 
Francoise  was  in  no  hurry  to  marry  him,  as  she  could 
so  lavishly  bestovv^  her  money  upon  others  ;  that  it  was 
a  shame  t©  make  him  work  and  wait  for  one  who  cared 
so  little  about  him,  whilst  he  could  marry  any  rich  girl 
in  the  neighbourhood  if  he  only  chose  to  ask  her  to  be 
his  wife. 

Then  the  poor,  loving  heart  began  to  question  her 
right  to  give  away  what  she  had  been  saving  for  Yves. 
Had  she  not  told  him,  by  the  side  of  those  graves  in  the 
dear  old  churchyard,  that  every  penny  she  could  save 
would  go  towards  those  twelve  hundred  francs  which 
Marion  Pierzik  demanded  as  her  son's  wedding  portion  ? 
Had  she  not  promised  that  for  him,  and  for  him  only, 
would  she  work  ?  It  almost  seemed  as  though  she, 
in  her  great  pity  for  her  old  neighbours,  had  robbed 
him  of  what  was  his  own ;  and  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  all  her  life  Francoise  was  hardly  able  to 
distinguish  between  right  and  wrong. 

That  morning  when  she  reached  home,  she  had 
some  needlework  to  do,  and  whenever  this  occurred 
she  always  took  her  work-basket  into  a  distant  corner 
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of  the  schoolroom,  where  Mademoiselle  Paurel  sat  with 
Lucie  at  her  lessons. 

'Have  I  done  what  was  right?'  the  poor  girl 
asked  herself  for  the  twentieth  time.  '  Oh,  if  I  could 
only  be  sure  that  I  have  not  done  wrong.' 

'  Now,  Lucie,'  said  the  governess,  '  read  me  your 
dictation  lesson ;  you  must  try  to  learn  it,  and  to  un- 
derstand it  by  to-morrow.' 

Lucie  took  up  her  exercise-book,  but  before  she 
began  to  read,  she  darted  a  strange,  meaning  glance  at 
Francoise,  then  the  little  voice  sounded  clear  and  dis- 
tinct through  the  large  schoolroom  : 

* And  Jesus  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and 
beheld  how  the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury : 
and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much. 

*  "  And  there  came  a  certain  poor  widow,  and  she 
threw  in  two  mites  (which  make  a  farthing). 

*  "  And  He  called  unto  Him  His  disciples,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Yerily  I  say  unto  you.  That  this  poor 
widow  hath  cast  more  in,  than  all  they  which  have 
cast  into  the  treasury  : 

*  "  For  all  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance ;  but 
she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all 
her  living."  ' 

'  Well,  my  child,'  said  Mademoiselle  Paurel,  *  do 
you  understand  what  our  dear  Lord  meant  when  He  said 
these  words?  Who  was  the  most  really  charitable  person 
of  all  those  who  cast  their  money  into  the  treasury  ?' 
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Lucie  was  but  a  little  girl,  and  Jerusalem,  and  tlie 
Temple,  and  tlie  treasury,  seemed  very,  very  far  away ; 
but  the  words  of  Jesus  came  home  to  the  child's  heart. 
A  story  very  like  the  story  of  that  poor  widow  was 
even  now  ringing  in  her  ears ;  she  seemed  to  have 
heard  it  only  that  morning  on  the  quay. 


'It  is  Francoise!'  she  cried,  jumping  off  her  chair, 
and  running  to  the  girl,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
her  neck. 

Mademoiselle  Paurel  was  dumb  with  astonishment. 

'  Yes,  it  is  Francoise,'  repeated  little  Lucie.  *  Fran- 
coise  is  poor  ;  she  is  the  poor  widow  who  gave  her 
money  to  the  little  children  to  take  them  back  to 
Plougastel ;  she  is  better  than  all  the  rich  people,  my 
dear  good  Francoise.* 
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Those  words  comforted  poor  Francoise ;  slie  knew 
now  that  slie  had  done  what  was  right. 

Mademoiselle  Paurel  of  course  asked  for  an  expla- 
nation of  her  pupil's  words,  and  the  girl  gave  it  very 
simply  ;  only  saying  that  she  had  given  some  money  to 
help  some  poor  neighbours  of  hers  to  return  to  their 
old  home  ;  but  keeping  back  all  that  parting  with 
those  forty  francs  had  involved. 

In  the  afternoon  she  again  took  the  children  for  a 
walk;  the  storm  of  the  previous  day  had  cleared  the 
atmosphere,  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  sky  was  bright 
and  clear.  Just  as  she  had  told  Lucie  and  Maurice 
that  they  must  be  going  home  (George,  of  course,  was 
at  school),  she  saw  a  well-known  figure  hurrying 
towards  her. 

'  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,'  cried 
poor  Yves,  breathless  with  his  long  run ;  '  I  dared  not 
go  to  the  house.' 

'Is  anything  wrong?'  asked  Francoise,  anxiously. 

'  No,  nothing  ;  only  I  want  to  tell  you,  if  you  do 
not  know  it  already,  and  I  dare  say  you  do  not,  that 
you  are  the  best  girl  in  all  the  world.  The  Trevirecs 
have  arrived  at  Plougastel,  and  the  whole  village 
knows  what  you  have  done  for  them.' 

'  And  your  mother  ? '  said  Francoise.  *  What  does 
she  say  about  it?' 

*  Well,  of  course,  she  was  a  little  bit  angry  at  first. 
You  can  guess  all  she  said ;  there's  no  need  to  repeat 
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it ;  but  slie  has  listened  to  reason,  and  slie  is  all  riglit 
now  ;  but  I  thougbt  some  one  from  Plougastel  migbt 
come  and  tell  you  some  of  the  things  she  had  said,  so 
it  was  best  for  me  to  be  the  first  to  see  you,  and  to  tell 
you,  Francoise,  that  I  love  you,  if  possible,  better  than 
I  did  before  I  heard  of  your  goodness  to  those  poor 
people.' 

*  My  good  Yves  ! '  was  all  that  the  poor  girl  could 
find  words  to  say,  out  of  the  heart  that  was  so  very 
full  of  thankfulness. 

'I  will  work  doubly  hard,'  continued  the  young 
sailor  ;  '  and  the  purse  will  very  soon  be  full.  Your 
kind  deed  mmt  bring  us  a  blessing,  Francoise.' 

'Some  day  or  other,  Yves,  if  we  do  our  duty,  of 
coarse  a  blessing  wiU  come.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether  it  will  come  in  the  way  we  think.' 

Yves  looked  at  her  anxiously. 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  he  said.  *  You  are  getting 
tired  of  waiting,  are  you,  Fran9oise?' 

'  Tired !  I  should  think  not ;  only,  Yves,  the  good 
God  knows  what  is  best  for  us,  if  we  trust  Him  all  will 
be  right,  even  although  it  may  not  be  in  the  way  we 
think  best  for  ourselves.' 

*  But,  Francoise,  we  have  waited  for  so  long,  and 
worked  so  hard.' 

*  He  will  use  our  life's  work  as  He  wills,  Yves ;  for  He 
knows  that  it  is  done  for  His  sake  ;  and,  after  all,  when 
all  is  done,  and  all  the  trouble  over,  peace  must  come.' 
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A  look  came  into  Yves's  face  then  wliicli  Francoise 
could  not  understand.  Slie  was  too  humble  to  know 
that  it  was  an  expression  of  reverence  for  her.  If 
she  could  have  read  her  lover's  thoughts,  she  would 
have  known  that  he  was  comparing  her  to  some  of 
those  old  heroines  of  whom  she  used  to  sing  in  Male's 
favourite  ballads. 

*  There  is  the  ferry,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  must  be  oJBE. 
Au  revoir,  my  good  Francoise  ;  you  have  taught  me  to 
trust  in  the  care  of  God.' 

She  was  very  happy  as  she  listened  to  his  words, 
and  as  she  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  the  ferry- 
boat seemed  to  go  right  into  the  dark,  wintry  evening 
clouds,  a  smile  was  on  her  face. 

*  It  is  dark  now,'  she  said ;  '  but  there  will  be  the 
dawn  to-morrow,  and  so  there  will  be  the  dawn  for  us 
some  day,  my  brave  Yves.' 

And  Francoise' s  work  seemed  very  light  during 
those  December  days,  because  Yves  had  approved  of 
what  she  had  done  tor  the  poor  Trevirecs. 


CHAPTER  XYI. 


The  happy  days  passed  onward 
With  scarcely  heeded  tread, 

A.11  golden  with  the  sunshine 
Loye  round  her  life  had  shed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


WHEREIN  THE  WIND  BLOWS  FAIR  FOR  YVES  AND 
FRANCOISE. 

/"CHRISTMAS  DAY  came,  but  Francoise  oould  not 
^""^  summon  up  courage  to  face  Marion  Pierzik,  so 
long  as  those  forty  francs  were  wanting  towards  the 
two  hundred  she  had  intended  to  give  into  her  future 
mother-in-law's  hands. 

Thanks  to  Christmas-boxes  and  New  Year's  gifts, 
which  poured  in  much  more  plentifully  than  usual, 
Francoise,  by  the  first  week  in  January,  had  got  back 
the  sum  she  had  given  to  the  Trevirecs ;  but  the 
opportunity  for  a  holiday  had  passed,  she  could  not 
now  be  spared  for  a  single  day. 

During  the  winter  months  she  sometimes  saw 
Yves,  who  had  not  been  able  to  do  much  because  of 
the  stormy  weather. 

Occasionally,  too,  some  of  the  Trevirecs  came  to 
Brest  on  some  errand  or  another ;  they  were  getting  on 
slowly  but  surely,  and  they  told  Francoise  that  they  each 
one  of  them  remembered  her  every  day  in  their  prayers. 

On  one  occasion  Marion  Pierzik  herself  arrived  at 
the  de  Rouvrvs'  house. 
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She  was  charmed  with  its  grandeur ;  delighted 
with  Francoise's  appearance,  and  she  felt  quite  sure 
that  such  rich  people  would  be  sure  to  give  their 
faithful  servant  a  very  grand  wedding  present.  She 
went  back  to  Plougastel  to  tell  every  one  she  came 
across  of  the  grand  position  occupied  by  Francoise 
Dano,  who  was  almost  a  lady,  but  who,  in  spite  of  it 
all,  was  longing  to  get  back  to  Plougastel  to  be  her 
son's  wife. 

In  March  a  letter  arrived  from  Captain  de  Rouvry, 
written  from  E-ochefort,  saying  that  he  should  be  home 
in  a  fortnight. 

'Listen,  Lucie,'  said  Madame  de  E/Ouvry  to  her 
little  girl ;  *  this  is  what  he  says  about  you : 

'  "  I  shall  never  have  been  so  glad  as  I  shall  be  now, 
to  see  my  dear  little  girl,  who  you  tell  me  is  so  good 
and  gentle."  ' 

Tears  of  joy  were  in  the  child's 
eyes  as  she  heard  her  father's  loving 
<^  words. 

'  Oh,  we  shall  be  so  happy,  mother ! ' 


she  cried.  ■  '  I  must  make  haste  and 
finish  my  slippers,  and  Maurice  must 
learn  to  make  o's,  he  can  only  do 
I  must  teach  him  to  write  "  I  love 
beautiful  large  sheet  of  paper.'  And 
off  she  ran  to  begin  the  c's  at  once. 

liucie  had  to  work  hard  to  finish  the  slippersj 


strokes  now. 
father "  on  a 
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vvhicli  represented  bimches  of  pomegranates  on  a 
black  ground ;  but  the  very  morning  of  Captain 
de  Rouvry's  return  the  shoemaker  brought  them 
home  splendidly  made  up,  and  the  happy  father 
had  not  been  in  the  house  five  minutes  before  he 
was  forced  into  a  chair,  and  Lucie  possessed  herself 
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of  one  foot  and  Maurice  of  the  other,  and  the 
muddy  boots  were  taken  off  and  the  bright  slippers 
triumphantly  put  on. 

Captain  de  Rouvry  had  heard  from  his  wife  how 
Lucie  had  improved,  but  it  was  not  Lucie  only.  George, 
although  he  was,  like  all  schoolboys,  sometimes  of 
course  somewhat  rough  and  domineering,  had  learned  to 
think  of  others,  and  was  generally  polite  to  his  mother 
and  sister,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact ;  whilst  Maurice  was  a  most  tractable  little  man, 
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full  of  fun  and  higli  spirits,  but  loving  and  obedient  to 
everyone 

How  all  this  cbange  bad  come  about,  the  brave 
sailor  was  at  a  loss  to  discover.  Bit  by  bit  be  beard 
from  bis  little  girl  all  tbat  Francoise  bad  done  for  ber, 
and  indeed  for  all  of  tbem ;  and  of  course  Lucie  told 
bim  tbe  story  of  tbe  poor  Trevirecs  and  tbe  forty 
francs. 

'  Yon  are  ricb,  fatber,  and  you  ougbt  to  give  ber 
forty  francs/  said  Lucie.  'Sbe  will  not  be  able  to 
marry  until  sbe  bas  tbem;  tbe  little  Trevirecs  told 
me  so.' 

*But  if  sbe  married  sbe  would  leave  you,  Lucie, 
and  you  would  not  like  tbat,'  answered  ber  fatber. 

Lucie  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  tben,  trying  bard 
to  keep  back  ber  tears,  sbe  answered, — 

'  Ob,  fatber,  I  would  ratber  sbe  went  away,  for  it 
would  make  ber  bappy.' 

Captain  de  Rouvry  stooped  and  kissed  bis  little 
girl;  be  saw  now  bow  good  and  unselfisb  tbe  cbild 
really  was. 

Two  days  after  tbis  conversation  between  tbe 
fatber  and  cbild,  tbere  was  a  loud  ring  at  tbe  de 
Rouvrys'  door. 

'  It  must  be  someone  wbo  is  not  accustomed  to  tbe 
bell,'  said  Lucie,  as  tbe  fat  cook,  Isabel,  bastened  to 
answer  tbe  loud  summons. 

'Is  Captain  de  Rouvry  at  borne?'  said  a  manly 
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voice  which  sent  a  thrill  of  jo}^  to  Francoise's  heart; 
then  came  a  feeling  of  fear  and  anxiety — what  could 
bring  Yves  there  ?    She  ran  out  into  the  hall. 

'  Yves,  v^^hat  is  the  matter  ?    Your  mother  -' 

'  My  mother  is  quite  vrell.  I  came  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  your  master,  who  says  he  wants  to  speak 
to  me.    Can  I  go  to  him  now?' 

Francoise  took  Yves  to  the  door  of  Captain 
de  Rouvry's  room,  wondering  all  the  time  what  he 
could  possibly  have  to  say  to  him. 

She  was  going  to  leave  them  together,  when  her 
master  called  her  back, 

'  You  need  not  go  away,  Francoise,'  he  said,  '  what 
I  am  going  to  say  very  nearly  concerns  you.  You  are 
Yves  Pierzik?'  he  continued,  addressing  the  young 
man. 

*  Yes,  sir,  and  I  am  willing  in  any  way  to  serve 
you.' 

Captain  de  Rouvry  smiled.  '  I  have  made  in- 
quiries about  you,'  he  said,  '  and  they  have  all  been 
most  satisfactorily  answered ;  you  are  an  honest  man 
and  a  brave  sailor.  You  are  going  to  be  married  to 
Francoise  Dano  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.  She  would  have  been  my  wife  long  ago, 
had  not  my  mother  insisted  upon  our  waiting  until  we 
had  saved  twelve  hundred  francs,  to  buy  a  cow  and  a 
field,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides.  Francoise  and  I 
are  working  to  gain  the  money.' 

N 
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*  And  have  you  nearly  got  it  ? ' 

*  No,  Sir ;  I  liave  only  five  hundred  francs,  and 
this  is  the  month  of  May.  I  hope  to  get  a  little  more 
before  the  bad  weather  sets  in ;  but  a  bad  winter 
takes  away  a  good  part  of  a  fisherman's  savings.' 

'  And  you,  Fran9oise,  how  much  have  you  ? ' 

'  I  have  two  hundred  francs,  sir.' 

'  Call  it  two  hundred  and  forty,  for  I  have  heard 
that  you  gave  away  forty  to  a  poor  family :  here  they 
are.  And  as  my  wife  is  very  pleased  with  your 
faithful  service,  I  mean  to  make  up  the  sum  Madame 
Pierzik  requires.  In  September  my  leave  will  expire, 
and  I  mean  to  take  my  family  to  Rochefort,  where  my 
ship  will  be  stationed ;  it  is  then  that  I  mean  to  give 
you  the  money ;  so  you  can  begin  your  preparations 
for  your  wedding  in  the  autumn.' 

Yves  was  half  wild  with  joy.  '  Oh,  Captain  !  Oh, 
Captain  ! '  was  all  he  could  say. 

Francoise,  with  tearful  eyes,  thanked  her  master 
for  both  of  them. 

From  that  day  Francoise's  wedding  became  the  one 
topic  of  conversation  amongst  the  little  de  E-ouvrys. 
Oh,  if  they  could  only  be  at  it !  But  as  this  could  not 
be,  they  asked  innumerable  questions  about  the  cere- 
mony. They  learnt  to  sing  the  old  Breton  songs  which 
would  be  sung  on  the  happy  day ;  they  built  castles  in 
the  air  for  the  future  ;  they  would  come  from  Rochefort 
and  visit  their  dear  Francoise  in  her  new  home ;  they 
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would  help  iier  to  milk  the  cows,  and  help  Yves  to 
catch  the  fish,  and  they  would  eat  strawberries  and 
cream  to  their  heart's  content. 

Their  mother  gave  Francoise  her  trousseau  and  her 
house  linen ;  but  the  present  the  girl  valued  most  of  all 
was  a  dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs,  bought  with  the 
united  savings  of  George  and  Maurice,  one  or  two  of 
them  hemmed  with  queer,  irregular,  long  stitches,  but 
each  getting  better  and  better,  until  the  twelfth  was  a 
model  of  neat  work ;  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  whether 
Francoise  or  Lucie  was  the  prouder  of  the  two,  when 
the  boys'  present,  hemmed  by  the  girl's  loving  Kttle 
fingers,  was  given  to  the  faithful  nurse. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


There  comes  at  last, 
To  all  who  watch  and  pray. 

The  time  when  waiting  past 
Shines  out  God's  harvest  day. 

On  longing  eyes  will  dawn 
Heaven's  endless  summertime, 

The  freshness  of  that  mom, 
The  richness  of  that  prime. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

m  SIGHT  OF  THE  PROMISED  LAND. 

"FT  was  Francoise's  last  day  with  the  children  she 
had  loved  so  well. 

Lucie  is  all  smiles  and  tears ;  happy  because  her 
dear  Francoise  is  happy,  and  yet  with  a  great  weight 
of  childish  sorrow  at  her  heart,  because,  in  a  very  few 
hours,  she  must  bid  the  friend  who  has  been  so  good  to 
her  for  so  long  good-bye. 

And  Francoise  herself  laughs  and  cries  by  turns ; 
for,  although  the  happiness  for  which  she  has  worked 
and  toiled  for  so  long  is  very  near  her  now,  it  is  hard 
to  leave  the  children,  and  their  father  and  mother. 

Everything  is  ready  for  the  start;  Francoise  pos- 
sesses herself  of  bags  and  umbrellas,  and  with  Lucie 
on  one  side  of  her,  and  Maurice  on  the  other,  walks 
with  them  to  the  pier.  She  has  determined  to  see  the 
last  of  them,  even  although  it  must  delay  her  return  to 
Plougastel  for  a  few  hours. 

They  all  stand  on  the  quay  together.  The  smiles 
have  all  gone  now;  nothing  but  tears  all  round,  for 

the  parting  is  drawing  so  very  near. 
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The  first  bell  sounds  from  tlie  deck  of  the  crowded 
steamer.  Captain  de  Eouvry  and  Ms  wife  press  Eran- 
coise's  hand,  and  wish  her  all  happiness,  George  tries 
to  be  manly,  but  turns  away  to  hide  his  tears.  Poor 
little  Maurice's  sobs  are  verv  audible,  so  are  Lucie's; 


but  she  tries  to  restrain  them,  and  says  :  '  I  am  so 
happy  for  you,  Francoise ;  I  love  you  so  much!' 

One  last,  long,  loving  kiss,  and  the  little  group  is 
standing  on  board  the  steamer,  and  Francoise  is  alone 
upon  the  quay,  the  old  life  behind  her  ;  the  new  life— 
the  promised  land  of  happiness  —  before  her.  The 
steam  is  up,  the  paddles  move,  there  is  a  sea  of  white 
foam  around  the  ship,  and  she  is  off. 

Francoise  watches  her  until  she  is  out  of  sight,  and 
the  last  thing  she  sees  is  Lucie's  handkerchief,  as  the 
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poor  little  girl  waves  lier  last  adieu.  Then  slie  wends 
lier  way  to  the  boat  which  Captain  de  Rouvry  has 
hired  to  take  her  and  her  belongings  to  Plougastel; 
she  is  soon  seated  in  it,  taking  her  last  look  upon 
Brest,  and  then  turning  her  eyes  to  where  the  sun 
is  shining  upon  the  grim  grey  rocks,  and  upon  the 
village  of  Plougastel. 

Already  she  fancies  she  can  see  it  all, — the  old 
Calvary,  her  own  cherished  tombs,  the  dear  little 
church  where  she  has  so  often  wept  and  prayed,  and 
where  before  long  she  would  kneel  at  the  altar,  and 
promise  (oh,  what  a  sweet  and  easy  promise  it  would 
be  !)  to  be  Yves  Pierzik's  wife. 

A  great  happiness  comes  into  her  heart,  she  does 
not  forget  the  dear  children  from  whom  she  has  just 
parted;  but  the  future  looks  so  full  of  brightness, 
seems  to  smile  upon  her  so  graciously  on  that  sweet 
May  afternoon — to  work  for  Yves,  to  be  a  good  loving 
daughter  to  his  mother,  oh,  how  good  it  would  all  be  ! 

And  as  the  boat  went  rapidly  through  the  calm, 
still  water,  its  sail  reflected  in  the  clear  depths  below, 
Francoise  saw,  as  in  a  mirage,  a  host  of  sweet  pictures 
rising  up  before  her. 

A  happy,  united  family ;  a  neat,  clean  home,  with 
the  old  furniture  shining  in  the  summer  sunshine ;  bees 
humming  in  the  garden ;  fowls  picking  up  what  they 
could  in  the  yard ;  and,  in  the  distance,  the  coveted 
field  with  the  little  cows  browsing  there  ! 
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All  this  would  soon  be  a  reality,  there  in  her  bag 
was  the  money  that  was  to  pay  for  the  cows  ;  the  field 
had  already  been  bought  out  of  Yves' s  savings. 

The  banns  had  been  published  in  church  on  the 
previous  Sunday. 

The  boat  goes  on ;  the  grey  rocks,  all  covered  with 
lichen,  seem  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  ;  the  sail  is 
lowered,  they  are  at  Plougastel  now.  The  sailors  lift 
their  oars,  a  plank  is  thrown  upon  the  beach,  upon 
which  Fran9oise  steps  lightly ;  oh,  how  lightly,  for  is 
she  not  at  home  again  ? 

'  Good-bye,  my  pretty  girl,  and  may  God  bless  you  I ' 
cry  the  honest  sailors,  heartily.  They  knew  her  story, 
and  their  wishes  for  her  happiness  are  true  and  sincere. 

No  one  is  there  to  meet  her.  Yves  is,  probably, 
out  fishing,  and  Marion  is  busy  at  home  with  all  the 
wedding  preparations  ;  she  must  leave  her  luggage  on 
the  beach,  and  get  it  carried  up  to  the  village  later  in 
the  day. 

Another  minute,  and  she  is  no  longer  alone,  the 
whole  of  the  Trevirec  family,  big  and  small,  have  come 
out  to  meet  her.  Their  house  is  to  be  her  home  until 
her  wedding  day — until  that  day  which  is  drawing  so 
very  near  her,  when  the  poor  orphan  girl  shall  have  a 
house  of  her  own. 

She  is  seized  upon,  and  kissed  somewhat  roughly 
and  noisily,  and  then  the  children  possess  themselves 
of  her  boxes,  and  form  in  a  kind  of  triumphal  pro- 
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cession  towards  their  house,  '"We  are  all  your  ser- 
vants, Francoise/  they  cry  ;  '  everyone  of  us  !' 

The  old  grandmother  is  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the 
sunshine,  and  she  presses  Francoise  tenderly  to  her 
grateful  old  heart ;  and  the  father,  looking  round  upon 
his  home,  says,  in  trembling  tones  :  '  You  are  at  home, 
Francoise ;  all  that  we  have  is  yours/ 

Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  beginning  of  this  new 
happy  life  to  Francoise ! 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

I  can  make  no  mat'riage  present, 
Little  can  I  give  my  wife ; 

Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant 
And  I  love  thee  more  than  life. 


CHAPTER  XVIir. 


TEE   WEDDING  SONG. 

\  FTER  Francoise  had  left  her  boxes  at  the  Tr^- 
virecs,  and  given  the  children  the  toys  and  sweets 
she  had  brought  for  them,  she  once  more  made  her 
way  to  the  beach,  hoping  that  she  might  meet  Yves  on 
his  return  from  fishing.  How  often,  in  the  happy 
years  that  were  to  come,  would  she  not  be  there  to 
greet  him  when  he  came  home  from  his  work !  It 
would  be  her  right  and  her  duty  to  do  this. 

She  stood  watching  for  a  sail  upon  the  distant 
horizon ;  and  as  she  thus  stood  and  watched,  her  past 
life  rose  up  before  her  with  strange  distinctness. 

She  thought  of  the  time  when  she  was  left  alone 
and  desolate — nobody's  child  ;  cared  for  by  nobody, 
only  everyone's  slave  and  servant. 

Then  came  the  memory  of  the  first  gleam  of  joy ; 
of  that  St.  John's  night  when  she  had  danced  with 
Yves  round  the  fire  ;  when  the  laughing  boy  of  fifteen 
had  insisted  upon  taking  the  little  lonely  girl  to  his 
father's  house  to  supper. 

Now,  out  upon  the  sea,  the  setting  sun  was  shining 
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upon  some  scarcely  discernible  object.  Conld  it  be 
Yves'  boat  ?  The  little  object  grew  larger.  Yes,  it 
was  a  sail ;  and  Francoise  began  to  think  bow  Yves 
bad  been  to  ber  like  this  sail — something  very  small 
at  first,  and  then  brightening  more  and  more,  until  he 
had  brightened  her  whole  life. 

'  I  wonder  if  it  is  his  boat,'  mused  the  girl ;  '  I 
ought  to  know  it  at  this  distance ;  a  true  sailor's  wife 
ought  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  boat  she  is  watching 
for.    I  shall  know  it  better  in  a  few  weeks,' 

A  few  minutes  more  and  Francoise  recognised  Yves 
sitting  in  the  stern  of  his  boat. 

He  saw  her  watching  for  him,  and  with  a  cry  of 
joy  he  jumped  upon  the  shore. 

*  At  last,'  he  said,  '  you  have  come ;  you  will  not 
go  away  again.' 

'  Never,  Yves !  I  thought  you  would  be  home 
soon.  I  have  brought  my  purse  with  me  ;  we  will  go 
together  and  take  it  to  your  mother.' 

*  All  right !  She  is  longing  to  see  the  cows  in  the 
field.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  she  will  not  go  out 
and  buy  them  this  very  evening.  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
better  so.  The  milk  and  butter  that  she  will  be  able 
to  sell  between  this  and  our  wedding  day  will  be 
something  in  her  pocket,  and  it  is  no  use  leaving  the 
grass  to  grow  in  the  field  for  nothing.  Wait  till  I 
have  fastened  my  boat,  and  I  will  come  with  you..' 

'  Have  you  had  a  good  day's  fishing  ?  ' 
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'  Pretty  good,  I  have  sold  all  my  fish  to  the 
conductor  of  the  Quimper  diligence;  for  I  shall  not 
haye  time  to  take  them  into  Brest  to-morrow.  I  am 
going  to  start  at  sunrise  for  Douarnenez  Bay.  Young 
Legoff  tells  me  that  an  enormous  shoal  of  sardines  has 
come  in  there ;  and  as  they  are  the  last  of  the  season, 
the  merchants  will  give  a  good  price  for  them.  I  shall 
stay  there  as  long  as  there  are  any  fish  to  catch,  so  j^ou 
must  not  be  anxious  if  I  am  not  back  for  a  few  days. 
You  will  keep  my  mother  company  ;  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  your  life  as  a  sailor's  wife,  my  poor 
Prancoise.' 

Francoise  smiled. 

'  I  wish  you  good  luck,  Yves !  I  will  help  your 
mother  whilst  you  are  away.  Now  let  us  go  and  find 
her.  Give  me  something  to  carry.  Do  you  remember 
old  Riou's  nets  in  the  old  days  ?' 

Yves  laughed  heartily, 

'  I  should  think  I  did.  IIow  smnll  you  were  then  ! 
I  cannot  help  laughing  when  I  thinlv  of  it,  and  yet  I 
feel  I  ought  to  cry  ;  you  were  so  hard- worked,  poor 
child !  made  to  carry  weights  so  much  too  heavy  for 
you ;  but  that  is  all  at  an  end  now,  Francoise.  Here, 
take  my  gourd,  if  you  must  carry  something  .  .  .  And, 
remember/  he  continued,  addressing  his  sailor  and  his 
cabin-boy,  '  that  you  are  to  be  here  early  to-morrow ; 
and  tell  jonv  people  at  home  that  we  may  be  away 
for  some  days.' 

o 
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They  promised  to  be  in  good  time,  and  Yves  and 
Franooise  walked  np  the  Lill  to  the  tillage. 

*  Let  us  go  into  the  churchyard,'  said  the  girl. 

*  You  want  to  see  how  I  have  cared  for  your 
garden.    1  have  not  neglected  it,  Franroise.' 

He  had  not,  indeed.  Those  graves  she  loved  so  well 
shone  in  the  setting  sun,  all  glorious  with  many- 
coloured  flowers,  and  Francoise  knelt  and  praj^ed  there 
out  of  the  depths  of  a  grateful  heart. 

Then  she  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  Calvary,  looking  at 
the  stone  saints,  afnd  princes,  and  bishops,  as  one  looks 
at  old  friends,  from  whom  one  has  been  separated  for  a 
long  time  ;  she  could  not  speak,  she  was  too  happy  for 
words.  *  I  have  come  home, — I  have  come  home,'  was 
the  song  that  was  in  her  heart ;  but  that  would  not 
rise  to  her  lips.    '  I  shall  never  go  away  again.' 

Suddenly,  through  the  calm,  still  air,  came  the 
clear  ringing  voice  of  a  little  shepherd,  who  was 
tending  his  flock  close  by.  He  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  the  song  was  taken  up  by  a  young  shepherdess, 
who  was  seated  at  some  little  distance  from,  the 
boy. 

'  It  is  the  wedding  song,'  said  Yves,  laughing.  '  I 
wonder  whether  they  are  singing  it  by  accident,  or 
whether  they  saw  us  pass.  You  remember  it,  don't 
you,  Francoise  ? ' 

'Oh,  yes  ;  but  I  have  not  heard  it  foi  so  long.  Let 
me  listen  to  it  now.    I  like  to  hear  it.' 
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Tlie  boy  sang :  * 

'  Once,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  did  not  know  what 
care  was  ;  my  purse  was  full  of  money  for  myself  and  my 
friends. 

'  Once,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  I  was  the  best  dancer 
in  the  covnitiy ;  I  could  lead  the  dance  on  tip-toe. 

'  Now  I  am  married,  now,  nothing  but  trouble  and 
sorrow.  Good-bye  to  my  youth,  my  dancing,  and  my 
pleasures.' 

Yves  laugbed  loudly  as  be  listened  to  tbe  words. 

'  Tbat  is  a  somewbat  unbappy  busband !  I  will 
not  sing  tbat  song  on  our  wedding  day,  Francoise  ;  I 
will  compose  one  expressly  for  ourselves,  and  will  say : 
The  fisherman  is  happy  when  he  is  spending  his  nights 
upon  the  sea  amid  storms  and  rains,  for  he  is  working  for 
liis  wife.  My  youth  has  not  gone ;  I  have  not  given  it  up 
to  dancing,  but  to  willing  work." 

Tbat  will  be  my  song.  Wbat  will  yours  be,  Francoise  ? ' 

'  Not  tbe  one  tbat  tbe  girl  is  singing.  Now  listen 
to  wbat  sbe  is  saying  ! ' 

'  Good-bye,  friends  of  my  youth  !  Good-bye  for  ever !  I 
have  given  away  my  heart ;  I  have  put  it  in  a  place  where 
there  is  no  more  happiness  nor  pleasure !  Go  to  your  feasts 
and  your  parcfowc?,  young  girls;  I  cannot  go  to  them  any  more, 
I  must  stay  at  home  ;  I  am  worse  off  than  a  servant,  for  T 
am  married.    Good-bye,  my  friends.    Good-bye  for  ever  !' 

'  I  liave  no  one  to  wbom  to  say  good-bye,  Yves,' 

*  The  wedding  song  is  a  literal  translation  from  tbe  French  ; 
and  like  naany  of  the  old  Brittany  songs  is  written  in  prose. 
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said  Francoise.  *  You  know,  that  wlien  I  become  your 
wife,  I  shall  have  all  to  gain,  nothing  to  lose.  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  this,  if  it  were  not  that  my  love  for  you 
will  make  me  try  and  repay  you  for  all  you  have  done 
for  me  ;  you  and  your  mother.  Let  us  come  to  her 
now ;  I  dare  say  she  has  heard  that  I  have  arrived, 
and  she  will  be  expecting  to  see  me.' 

They  walked  on,  and  in  the  distance  they  saw 
Marion  Pierzik  leaning  against  the  door  of  her  house. 

'  Welcome  home,  my  daughter ! '  said  the  old  woman 
to  the  girl ;  and  this  title  of  daughter,  which  she 
gave  her  for  the  first  time,  added  to  Francoise's  joj^ 

Marion  insisted  upon  showing  her  all  the  arrange- 
ments she  had  made  for  her  comfort,  and  Francoise 
smiled  when  she  saw  the  handsome  oak  chest  which 
was  to  contain  her  clothes  ;  it  was 
such  a  contrast  to  the  poor  little 
old  trunk  to  which  La  Pierzik  had 
given  house-room  out  of  charity. 
And  this  was  to  be  her  room, — her 
very  own.  She  would  net  and 
work  at  the  window  in  the  bright 
summer  sunshine  ;  she  would  nail 
upon  the  walls  the  old  looking- 
glass,  and  the  little  pictures  she 
had  alwaj^s  kept  so  carefully — she 
would  be  at  home,  not  tolerated  only,  but  welcomed 
and  loved,  for  had  not  Marion  called  her  her  daughter  F 
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'  Now/  said  La  Plerzik,  '  come  and  look  at  tlie 
field.  I  have  had  a  passage  made  between  it  and  the 
garden  ;  the  rain  has  made  the  grass  grow  beautifully. 
If  only  the  cows  were  tliere  now  ' 

Francoise  did  not  answer,  she  only  put  into  the 
old  woman's  hand  a  purse  full  of  money. 


Marion's  face  reddened  with  pleasure. 

*  Ah  !  that  is  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  I  will  go 
and  buy  them  to-morrow  morning  ;  the  grass  will  not 
be  wasted,  we  will  have  cream  from  our  cows  on  the 
wedding  day  !  Is  your  dress  ready,  Francoise  ?  You 
must  bring  it  here.  There  is  no  room  for  it  at  the  Tre- 
virecs'.    They  are  not  too  well  off,  those  poor  people.' 

Marion  chattered  on,  and  Yves  laughed  and  rubbed 
his  hands,  just  as  his  father  used  to  do,  and  Francoise 
was  charmed  with  everything.  She  ventured  to  address 
the  old  woman  in  a  low  voice  as  *  Mother  !'  and,  as  she 
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was  answered  with  two  very  loud  kisses,  she  felt  herself 
quite  adopted. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness  the  Trevirecs 
arrived,  IMarion  having  invited  them  to  supper. 

Pancakes  were  made,  and  the  children  had  such  a 
feast  as  they  had  not  had  for  a  long  time ;  and  then, 
from  the  depths  of  their  honest,  grateful  hearts,  they 
all  drank  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  Yves  and 
Francoise. 

Their  good  wishes  mingled  with  Francoise's  happy 
dreams  that  night,  and  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  she 
was  up,  and  having  dressed  herself  quickly,  she  ran 
down  to  the  beach. 

Yves  and  his  mother  were  there  ;  he  was  starting 
for  Douarnenez,  and  she  had  brought  him  down  the 
food  she  had  prepared  for  him. 

*  Here  is  Francoise  ! '  she  cried.  *  That  is  right ; 
town  life  has  not  made  her  lazy  ! ' 

*  I  knew  she  would  come  ! '  said  Yves,  going  forward 
to  meet  his  betrothed. 

They  clasped  each  other's  hands,  and  said  ^ Au 
remirV  (No  English  word  expresses  the  meaning  of  this 
good-bye.)  Then  Yves  went  on  board  his  little  vessel, 
and  the  two  women  stood  together,  as  they  stood  many 
long  years  before,  when  Yves  made  his  first  vo3'age  as 
a  master,  and  watched  the  boat  disappear  into  the  grey 
morning  haze,  which  hung  over  tlie  calm  sea. 

One  by  one  the  objects  in  the  distant  landscape 
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appeared,  as  thougli  touclied  by  a  Divine  Hand  into 
new  life,  after  the  darkness  of  night. 

'The  sun  will  come  out  soon,'  said  the  girl  to 
Marion. 

'  Ah,  yes ;  it  will  shine  on  the  cows  and  on  the 
field,'  answered  the  other. 
Francoiso  smiled  gladly. 

*Ali,  yes,  mother;  it  wiil  shine  on  our  home 
always  I  hope, — the  sunshine  of  the  Love  of  the  good 
God.' 

La  Pierzik  did  not  answer;  this  was  a  flight  rather 
beyond  her. 

*I  will  go  on  and  attend  to  the  household  work,' 
she  said;  'and  you  had  better  follow  me  when  you 
have  w^atched  the  boy's  boat  out  of  -sight.  Ah,  Fran- 
coise,  I  was  }'oung  once.  I  remember  the  time  when  I 
used  to  stand  and  watch  Malo  going  awmy,  and  be  on 
the  shore  to  meet  him  when  he  came  home.' 

Marion  turned  away  ;  somehow,  her  words  had  sent 
a  feeling  of  sorrow  into  Francoise's  heart. 

Would  it  ever  come  into  her  life  to  wait  and  watch 
for  Yves,  as  La  Pierzik  had  w^aited  and  watched  for 
Malo,  and  to  wait  and  watch  in  vain  ?  Would  there 
ever  come  a  day  when  the  sailor  would  fail  to  come 
home,  and  when  other  lips  would  tell  her  that  Yves, — 
her  brave  Yves,  had  died  a  sailor's  death  ? 

*  Safe  in  the  care  of  God,'  she  murmured  ;  '  there  I 
must  always  leave  him,  and  I  must  try  and  school 
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myself  into  seemg  him  go  away,'  she  said  fc(.  herself; 
*  for,  of  course,  he  must  often  leave  me.' 

She  battled  with  the  feeling  of  sadness,  and  she  had 
very  little  time  to  think  of  herself  during  the  day,  for 
she  had  to  go  with  Marion  to  buy  the  cows,  and  to 
drive  them  home,  and  instal  them  in  the  field  ;  then 
she  had  to  fetch  her  wedding-dress  from  the  Trevirecs, 
and  the  old  woman  insisted  upon  her  trying  it  on,  so 
that  she  might  see  that  it  fitted  properly. 

Francoise  was  not  vain  ;  but  she  could  not  help 
being  pleased  with  herself  when  she  saw  her  shapely 
form,  and  her  bright,  sweet  face,  reflected  in  her  little 
looking-glass,  the  snowy  white  wedding-cap,  the 
starched  collar,  the  bright  body  turned  back  with 
velvet,  and  the  heavy  cloth  skirt. 

Marion  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  ver}^  long  since 
I^iougastel  had  seen  so  pretty  a  bride  as  the  once 
desj)ised  Francoise. 

She  helped  her  future  mother  Ui  £.11  her  little 
household  affairs,  and  then  went  back  to  &eo  what  she 
could  do  for  the  Trevirecs. 

The  children  there  were  quite  as  excited  in  tlieir  way 
about  the  wedding  as  the  little  de  Houvrys  had  been. 
They  were  never  tired  of  talking  about  it,  and  they 
showed  the  girl  the  clothes  they  were  to  wear  on  the 
happy  day. 

Poor  clothes  enough,  the  original  texture  of  which 
was  hardly  to  be  discovered  beneath  darns  and  patches; 
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but  their  mother  had  washed  and  mended  them  so 
carefully,  to  do  all  possible  honour  to  their  benefac- 
tress's wedding. 

Francoise  gave  them  some  little  presents,  which 
she  had  bought  for  them  in  Brest :  a  cap  for  the 
eldest  girl,  handkerchiefs  and  cravats  for  the  others, 
and  a  hat  for  little  Jean,  whom  she  had  met  on  that 
winter's  morning  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  crying  for 
bread.  It  was  his  first  h;it,  and  Jean  was  as  happy  as 
a  king  at  leaving  off  his  old  linen  cap.  Francoise  was 
happy  in  their  happiness,  and  the  day  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  she  awoke.  *  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  blowing  verj?-  hard,'  she  caid  t(.>  herself, 
and  she  felt  frightened  ;  she  would  have  liked  to  have 
got  up  and  gone  out,  but  she  was  afraid  of  awaking  one 
of  the  little  Trevirecs  who  was  sleeping  with  her,  and 
of  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  family. 

She  tried  to  comfort  herself  by  thinking  that  Yves 
and  his  boat  were  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Douarnenez  ; 
and,  tired  out  with  all  the  day's  work  and  the  day's 
emotions,  she  fell  asleep  again. 
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On  land  or  sea, 
One  guiding  memory  I  shall  take, 

Of  what  she  prayed  that  I  might 
And  what  I  will  be  for  her  saJcp.. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


FAITHFUL  UNTO  DEATH. 


nE  next  rnorning  Francoise  opened  her  eyes  to 


look  out  of  the  window  upon  a  grey,  clouily 
day,  and  to  hear  the  wind  roaring  and  the  sea  raging 
with  a  plaintive,  wailing  sound. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dressed  she  hurried  downstairs 
to  help  her  friends  in  their  domestic  arrangements. 

The  old  grandmother  was  already  sitting  at  her 
spinning-wheel. 

'  Ah,  there  you  are,  Francoise  ! '  she  cried.  *  Have 
you  slept  well,  child  ?  There  has  been  a  fearful  gale 
during  the  night.' 

*  I  went  to  sleep  lulled  by  the  sound  of  the  wind,' 
an  >wered  Francoise. 

'  God  grant  that  there  may  not  have  been  any 
accidents  at  sea  ! ' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Trevirec  and 
litile  Jean  appeared. 

*  There  is  no  work  to  be  done  this  morning,'  said 
the  man.  '  We  have  been  down  to  the  beach  to  see  if 
we  could  help  the  men  to  put  to  sea,  but  no  one  will 

venture  to-day,  either  out  to  fish  or  to  the  market 
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at  Brest :  tlie  passage  is  forhidden  ;  thty  "have  just 
hoisted  the  signal,' 

'And  Yves!'  cried  poor  Francoise;  'Yves,  who  has 
gone  sardine-lishing  to  Douarnenez  ! ' 

*  There  is  no  reason  to  be  alarmed  about  him, 
Francoise  ;  he  will  have  seen  that  bad  weather  was 
coming  on,  and  he  will  have  put  into  some  port — 
the  bay  is  safe,  and  Master  Pierzik  knows  his  business. 
Do  not  be  afraid,  his  return  may  be  delayed  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  he  may  not  have  caught  much  fish ;  but 
that  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  him.' 

'Thanks!  thanks!'  said  Francoise ;  'but,  anyhow, 
I.  think  I  will  go  to  his  mother  ;  she  ought  not  to  be 
left  alone.' 

She  helped  to  geft  th'e  family  breakfast  ready,  then 
she  went  oif  to  find  Marion,,  who  was  very  calm  and 
cheerful. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  pooT  old  soul  was  so  taken  up 
with  her  cows  that  she  could  think  of  nothing  else. 
She  did  not  seem  to  have  heard  the  wind  ;  her  house 
was  sheltered,  and  she  had  not  been  out  to  see  how 
rough  the  sea  was. 

She  received  Francoise  very  kindly,  and  took  her 
into  the  field  to  see  the  cows,  and  made  her  milk  them 
so  as  to  assure  herself  that  she  had  not  forgotten  her 
old  country  habits  in  her  town  life. 

Francoise  acquitted  herself  very  creditably  ;  and 
then,  as  it  was  raining,  instead  of  going  into  the 
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Tilla<j^e  to  give  the  invitations  for  tLc  wedding,  us 
Marion  had  at  first  thought  of  doing,  the  two  women 
sat  at  the  window  and  mended  the  household  linen. 


Marion  was  delighted  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to, 
and  chattered  on  about  the  happy,  busy  life  she  and 


her  son  and  Francoise  would  lead,  building  castles  in 
the  air  for  the  future,  as  she  had  done  in  the  old  days 
about  the  field  and  the  cows. 

That  dream  was  realised  now,  and  Marion's  am- 
bition was  fired  by  success,  and  she  intended  Yves  to 
give  up  the  sea  and  become  a  landed  proprietor. 

As  the  girl  sat  at  her  work  she  was  quite  happy; 
no  future  coidd  be  brighter  for  her  than  the  present 
was  :  to  belong  to  Yves,  to  be  his  mother's  daughter, 
was  all  she  wanted. 
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THe  day  wore  on,  and  towards  sunset  tlie  wind 
moderated,  and  a  ray  of  sunlight  fell  athwart  the 
latticed  windows — a  little  pale  and  watery,  but  giving 
promise  of  fine  weather  on  the  morrow. 

*  The  weather  is  clearing,'  said  Marion.  *  Supposing 
that  Yves  was  not  able  to  fish  until  late  yesterday,  and 
that  at  night  he  went  into  the  harbour  of  Douarnenez, 
that  to-day  he  has  not  of  course  been  able  to  go  out 
at  all,  we  must  give  him  two  more  days  to  make  u]i 
for  lost  time  :  a  man  must  not  miss  a  good  chance 
just  when  he  is  about  to  marry.' 

A  quick  step  was  heard  outside  the  door. 

'  Can  he  have  come  back  already  ?  Impossible  ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  sardines  have  gone  away.' 

The  door  opened,  and  Plohie,  Yves'  cabin -boj^ 
appeared  upon  the  threshold. 

'  lias  master  returned  ? '  he  said  in  such  a 
strange,  trembling  voice,  that  a  chill  fell  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  two  poor  women. 

*  My  son  ?  —  Yves  ?  —  returned  ?  — Why  ? '  asked 
Maiion. 

'  Ah,  he  has  not  come  home ! '  said  the  poor  boy  ; 
and  then  he  sat  down  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

Pale  as  death  Francoise  went  up  to  him. 
'  Plohie/  she  said,  '  where  did  you  leave  3"our 
master?* 

*  In  the  boat,  Francoise.' 
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'  Alone  ?  yon  left  him  alone  ?  Where  was  lie  ? 
When  did  you  leave  him?' 

*Do  not  bo  frightened;  I  have  come  Lack  safe, 
perhaps  he  will  come.  It  was  not  niy  fault  indeed/ 
(and  poor  Plohie  cried  more  bitterly  than  before).  *  I 
did  not  wish  to  leave  him,  but  he  made  me  do  so. 
I  w^ould  never  wiliingl}^  have  left  him.' 

Franr-oiso  stood  quite  still  grasping  a  high  chest 
(the  chest  in  which  she  had  placed  her  wedding 
clothes),  for  she  could  not  have  stood  without  support ; 
and  she  looked  at  Marion,  upon  whose  face  had  come 
a  dazed,  startled  expression,  far  more  alarming  than 
cries  or  tears. 

It  seemed  to  the  poor  girl  that  the  bright  dreams 
of  a  few  minutes  before  were  but  memories  of  happi- 
ness already  passed  away,  and  that  she  had  grown 
twenty  or  thirty  years  older  in  those  few  minutes. 
She  felt  that  she  must  know  the  truth. 

*  Tell  us  how  it  happened,'  she  said  to  the  boy. 

'  1  cannot  remember  it  all,'  answered  Plohie. 
'  Yesterday  wo  had  a  good  day's  fishing ;  towards 
evening  the  wind  rose  and  the  waves  were  high,  then 
came  a  heavy  squall,  and  the  master  said,  "  There 
will  be  a  fearful  tempest  to-night;  wo  must  get  into 
port  as  fast  a;?  wo  can."  We  wc)*e  making  for 
Douarnenex,  when  we  saw  a  large  cutter  sailing  in 
the  same  direction  ;  in  a  few  minutes  she  capsized, 
and  we  heard  the  cries  of  the  crew.  Then  the  master 
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said,  "  We  cannot  let  tliese  Christians  perisli  withoitt 
trying  to  save  them;"  and  lie  tacked  to  get  back  to 
the  place  where  the  cutter  had  gone  down ;  we  saved 
one  of  the  men,  but  the  others  had  gone  to  the  bottom. 
After  that,  unother  terrible  squall  carrifid  away  our 
jib,  and  broke  our  helm  in  two  ;  the  wind  blew  us 
about,  and  we  knew  that  w^e  should  be  dashed  against 
the  rocks,  and  the  night  grew  darker  and  darker;  the 
master  said,  "  The  boat  must  be  lost ;  let  us  try  and 
save  our  lives  by  swimming  to  the  shore."  Our  main- 
yard  broke  and  threw  the  man  we  had  saved  over- 
board, whilst  Tregoff  fell  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
He  tried  to  get  up,  but  he  had  broken  his  log.  Then 
the  master  w^ent  aside  by  himself,  and  he  Kt  the 
lantern,  and  WTote  something ;  he  came  back  with  a 
piece  of  folded  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  said, 
"  Listen  to  me,  Plohie  ;  I  am  going  to  take  Tregoff 
on  my  back,  and  try  to  swim  to  the  shore  with  him  ; 
he  has  a  wife  and  children  ;  he  is  my  sailor,  I  will  not 
go  home  without  him.  You  cjan  swim  well,  you  can 
save  yourself ;  go  at  once  to  Plougastel,  and  give  this 
paper  from  me  to  Francoise  Dano :  promise  me  that 
you  will  do  it.'" 

Francoise  took  the  paper  that  the  boy  held  out 
to  her  with  a  trembling  hand  ;  it  was  all  wet  and 
tumbled,  but  she  knew  that  it  containod  Yves'  last 
farewell. 

The  setting  sun  was  shinmg  brightly  now  in  its 
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departing  gloiy,  and  it  fell  upon  tlie  letters  that  Yves 
Lad  traced  amid  the  raging  storm,  as  slowly  and  with 
difficulty  she  who  was  so  soon  to  have  been  his  bride 
spelt  them  over,  again  and  again. 

'  I  give  and  bequeath  my  poor  mother  to  Franroise 
"Daiio.    An  rcvoir,  my  Francoise.' 

Vonx  Francoise  !  what  a  terrible  sorrow  was  hers 
as  she  spelt  those  words ;  yet  mingled  with  the  grief 
there  was  a  strange  sweet  comfort  in  tliinking  that 
Yves  trusted  her  to  the  last,  and  that  it  w^as  to  her 
he  left  his  most  precious  possession.  This  trust  she 
at  once  accepted,  and  she  vowed  she  would  guard  it 
faithfully  for  his  sake  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

Plohie  finished  his  tale  ;  he  had  little  more  to  tell : 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  night  that  the  boat 
was  dashed  against  the  rocks ;  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  gaining  the  shore,  and  when  he  at  last  reached  it 
he  fainted,  and  did  not  recover  until  the  day  was 
breaking,  then  he  looked  anxiously  about  him  for 
some  trace  of  the  two  men,  but  he  could  see  nothing 
of  them  ;  he  had  gone  to  Camaret  to  try  and  get 
assistance,  and  search  had  been  mad(^,  but  all  had 
proved  useless. 

Francoise  made  signs  to  him  that,  slic  understood 
it  all.  For  she  did  not  want  him  to  say  any  more 
before  Yves'  mother,  who  sat  there  still  and  silent, 
with  that  strange,  dazed  look  upon  her  face. 
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*  II  was  on  the  Tonlinqaet  rocks,'  asked  Francoise, 
i-aising  lier  poor  bent  head. 

'  Yes  ;  on  the  Lion.'* 
'  Then,  if  lie  is  found  it 
will  be  in  the  bay  ?  Let 
us  go  there.  Come  with 
me  to  Camaret,  mother,  to 
look  for  Yves.' 

Marion  got  up  quietly 
from  her  seat,  and  took  up  her  cloak,  and  put  on  her 
sabots ;  then,  without  speaking  a  single  word,  she 
took  Francoise's  arm,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
away  by  her  along  the  road  to  Camaret. 

*  A  gTcup  of  rocks,  wliicli  at  a  distance  look  like  a  lioD. 


CHAPTER  XX 

"VV'hitp-robed  at  the  golden  gate 

Of  the  new  Jerusalem 
May  the  host  of  martyrs  wait  — 

Give  thee  part  and  lot  with  them. 
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rjl  WO  days  after  that,  two  women  attired  in  the  sad 
garments  of  widowhood  watched — and  one  of 
them  prayed — in  Yves  Pierzik's  room. 

A  coffin  stood  there,  with  wax  lapeis  burning 
around  it,  and  in  this  coffin,  with  a  groat  calm  upon 
his  face,  and  a  smile  round  the  half-opened  lips,  lay 
all  that  now  remained  of  the  brave  young  sailor. 

Some  of  the  women  of  the  village  wore  there  also, 
La  Trevirec  and  her  old  mother  amongst  them  ;  the 
latter  had  insisted  upon  their  helping 
her  to  walk  to  the  house,  so  that  she 
might  try  and  comfort  Francoise, 
who  had  been  so  good  to  all  aud 
every  one. 

Poor  Marion  was  sitting  apart, 

neither  moving  nor  speaking,  and 

not  appearing  to  realise  what  was 

passing  around  her.    She  seemed  to 

rouse  up  for  an  instant,  and  a  gleam  of  intelligence 
215 
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crossed  her  weary  face  wlien  she  heard  the  lowing  of 
the  cows  in  their  stable  ;  but  the  brightEess  was  only 
for  a  moment,  the  poor  mother's  head  again  fell 
forward  upon  her  brown,  hard- worki/ig  hands. 

Francoise  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  coffin,  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  Yves,  as  though  she  would  fain  imprint 
upon  her  memory  for  ever  those  loved  features 
upon  which  she  would  so  soon  be  able  to  look  no 
more. 

She  seemed  to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in  those 
three  days  ;  she  had  been  a  girl  before,  she  was  a 
sorrowful  woman  now,  but  upon  the  pale,  sad  face 
there  was  an  expression  of  resignation  and  faithful 
tenderness,  which  spoke  of  love  which  would  live 
beyond  the  darkness  of  the  tomb. 

Soon  the  men  who  were  to  bear  Yves  to  his  last 
long  home  appeared ;  they  were  all  fishermen,  his 
friends  and  companions  in  his  perilous  life — some  of 
them  were  old.  Some  of  them  remembered  the  time 
when  the  bright  boy  had  been  taught  by  old  Malo 
to  man  an  oar  and  to  hoist  a  sail,  and  now  his  soul 
had  gone  to  rejoin  his  father,  and  they  were  carrying 
his  body  to  the  grave. 

It  was  no  common  grief  that  was  written  on  the 
bronzed  faces,  for  they  had  all  loved  the  young  master, 
and  they  had  all  rejoiced  in  the  happiness  which  had 
seemed  so  very  near  him,  after  the  patient  waiting 
of  years. 
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And  now  he  had  died  a  sailor's  death  ;  it  was  God's 
Will,  and  they  musi  not  rebel— yesterday  Yves,  to- 
morrow another.  Many  a  one  before  had  gone  <.ut 
to  his  work  full  of  hojje  in  the  morning,  and  had  not 
come  home  alive — the  fisherman's  boat  is  so  small, 
and  the  sea  is  so  mighty ! 

Then  the  priest  came  and  said  some  pi*ayers  in  a 
tromblinj?  voice ;  for  he,  like  every  one  else,  had  loved 


Yves  dearly.  I  rancoise  placed  a  wreath  of  flowers  on 
the  coffin — she  had  gathered  them  from  those  graves 
in  the  chundij^ard.  Was  it  for  this  that  Yves  had 
tended  them  with  such  loving  care  ? 

There  was  a  double  funeral  on  that  autumn  day. 

When  Marion  and  Francoise  arrived  at  Camut  ef, 
after  hearing  Plohie's  sad  story,  they  found  a  little 
crowd  assembled  on  the  shore.  They  were  watching 
the  two  bodies  which  had  been  washed  up  there  by 
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tlie  tide ;  Tregoff's  arms  were  still  clasped  round  tlie 
neck  of  his  brave  master. 

Tregoff's  widow  and  her  three  fatherless  children 
were  weeping  near  his  grave,  and  when  Francoise  had 
taken  a  last  look  at  ihe  spot  which  would  now  be 
dearer  and  more  Sacred  to  her  than  ever  (Yves' 
resting-place  was  near  the  place  where  he  had  planted 
those  wooden  crosses  so  many  years  ago),  she  went 
up  to  the  desolate  group  and  said,  addressing  the  poor 
woman  : — 

*  Jeanne,  Yves  diad  because  he  would  not  forsake 
his  sailor  ;  if  he  had  lived  he  certainly  would  not  have 
forsaken  you  and  your  children.  I  will  not  forsake 
you  either ;  come  home  and  dine  with  us  :  I  ask  you 
in  Yves'  name  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  a  crust  of  bread 
in  the  house  you  shall  always  sliare  it.' 

The  widow  thanked  the  girl  with  many  tears,  and 
followed  her  to  Yves'  old  home,  where  the  funeral 
guests  had  already  assembled  at  diimer,  as  is  the 
custom  of  the  Breton  folk. 

All  through  that  sad  service  at  the  cliurch  and  at 
tht;  grave,  Marion  remained  speechless,  and  apparently 
iieudloss  of  what  was  going  on  ;  but  when  her  friends 
were  seated  round  the  table,  and  Francoise,  with  her 
grave,  sad  face,  was  thinkmg  of  what  each  one  of  the 
guests  would  like,  the  old  woman  seemed  to  awake  out 
of  her  long  sleep,  and  calling  the  girl  to  her  side,  she 
said : 
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'  My  dauglitor,  do  not  forget  to  put  your  husband's 
dinner  on  ono  side,  and  to  keep  it  warm  against  liis 
return,  for  lie  is  .sure  to  come  home  from  fishing,  wet 
and  tired— the  weather  is  getting  cold,  and  he  will 
want  a  good  basin  of  soup  to  warm  him.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  guests  sat  amazed  and  silent,  and 
when  her  voice  ceased,  they  lifted  their  hands  and  eyes 
to  heaven,  and  said  in  a  hushed,  awed  whisper : 

'  Poor  soul !    Poor  soul ! ' 

Then  she  turned  to  them  : 

'Make  a  good  meal,  my  friends,  there  are  still  a 
great  many  dishes  to  partake  of.  It  was  impossible  to 
eat  up  everything  on  the  wedding-day  ;  I  had  pre- 
pared so  much.  You  see  one  must  not  be  stingy 
when  one's  onl}-  son  is  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  is 
such  a  good  girl.' 

Then  she  left  the  chimney-corner,  where  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  began  to  make  some  pancakes,  talking 
cheerfully  the  whole  time  about  the  grandeur  of  the 
wedding,  and  the  mirth  of  the  dance,  and  the  goodness 
and  abundance  of  the  food. 

Then,  when  the  guests  had  gone  away  silently 
and  pitifully,  she  bustled  about  to  get  everything  in 
order  against  Yves'  return,  whilst  poor  Francoise, 
fearing  that  she  could  bear  it  no  longer,  sat  with 
her  apron  before  her  face,  to  hide  her  fast-falling 
tears. 

Marion  did  not  notice  her :  at  last  she  took  refuge 
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in  Yves'  room,  and  there  gave  herself  up  to  the  full 
bitterness  of  her  grief. 

It  seemed  as  though  the  last  gleam  of  comfort  had 
been  taken  from  her ;  she  could  not  even  talk  to 
Marion  about  him  who  was  gone. 

She  must  weep  and  mourn  for  him  alone,  and 
hear  his  mother  speak  of  him  as  though  he  were 
still  alive. 

It  was  a  bitter  experience  tor  Francoise  that  the 
woman  could  not  share  in  her  sorrow  ;  she  must  suffer 
for  both  of  them,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  this 
were  unjust. 

She  looked  back  upon  all  her  past  life,  in  which 
there  had  been  so  much  that  was  sad ;  and  now  this 
was  the  end  of  it  all. 

Then  it  seemed  as  though  an  angel  spoke  to  her  in 
some  such  words  as  these : 

*  Weep,  poor  Francoise,  weep,  for  tears  are  a  gift 
of  God  ;  they  are  the  prayers  of  the  sorrowful,  and 
prayer  strengthens  and  comforts  the  desolate  soul. 

'  Think  of  Yves,  who  died  to  save  the  life  of  another, 
and  try  so  to  live  as  to  be  worthy  of  him. 

*  Think  of  the  legacy  he  left  you,  and  discharge 
the  trust  courageously  and  :n  love. 

*  Do  not  be  irritated  at  the  poor,  crazed,  old  woman, 
rather  rejoice  that  this  suffering  is  spared  her,  and  do 
not  try  to  undeceive  her.  Love  her  because  of  your 
love  for  her  son,  and  try  to  sweeten  her  life.  Yves 
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sees  yoLi,  and  is  smiling  upon  you  from  the  Paradise 
where  he  is  waiting  for  you.' 

As  the  heaven  -  sent  words  spoke  to  her  heart, 
Francoise  bowed  her  head,  and  said,  '  My  God,  Thy 
will  be  done.'  She  remembered  the  stories  Lucie  had 
read  to  her  about  the  martyrs — Was  not  Yve.s  a 
martj^r  ?  Had  he  not  given  up  his  life  for  anotner, 
and  so  given  it  up  for  God  ?  and,  that  she  might  be 
worthy  to  meet  him,  must  she  not  trj^  to  gain  her 
crown  by  patient  suffering,  and  by  the-  courage  of  a 
lifetime  ? 

'  I  will  do  it,  Yves  ;  I  will  do  it,'  she  said.  *  I  will 
be  gentle,  and  there  will  be  happiness  for  me  still,  in 
making  your  mother  happy.' 

She  went  back  to  the  room  where  Marion  sat. 

'Where  have  you  been,  my  daughter?'  said  the 
old  woman.  *  Have  you  been  milking  the  cows  ?  We 
must  look  after  the  good  animals  well,  for  they  wdll 
make  our  fortune.  Some  day  we  shall  be  the  greatest 
people  in  PiougasteL  But  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?  You  don't  look  as  happy  as  a  bride  ought  to 
look.  You  have  not  alread}^  been  quarrelling  with 
Yves,  I  hope  ! ' 

.*No,  mother;  Yves  and  I  are  very  happy  together, 
I  assure  you.' 

*  That  is  right.  I  was  anxious  because  I  did  not 
hear  you  laughing  and  singing.  You  must  not  lose 
the  name  that  my  poor  Malo  gave  you.    Do  you  re- 
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member  it  ?  Come,  sing  me  a  song  and  let  me  hear 
whetlier  you  are  still  *'  the  little 
lark  ?  " ' 

Those  wlio  |^^)assed  what  they 
knew  was  a  house  of  mourning 
on  that  da}',  must  have  been 
strangely  puzzled  as  they  heard 
the  sounds  within ;  for  Francoise's  Toice  sang  the  old 
Breton  ballads,  which  Male  had  loyed  so  well,  when 
the  orphan  girl  sat  as  a  stranger  in  the  Pi^rziks' 
home. 
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Then  cheerly  to  your  work  again 

With  heart  new  braced  and  set  j 
To  run  untried  love's  blessed  race, 
(is  meet  for  those  who  face  to  face 
Over  the  grave  their  Lord  have  met. 


CHAPTER  XXL 


A  LIFE  OF  DUTY. 

TpHANCOISE'S  life  from  that  day  was  a  life  of 
constant  self-sacrifice. 

Marion  Pierzik  never  regained  her  reasoD  ;  she 
was  happy  in  the  belief  that  Yves  was  away  fishing 
and  that  he  would  soon  come  home. 

Sometimes  she  remarked  that  he  had  been  absent  for 
some  days,  but  she  always  found  some  good  reason  to 
account  for  this.  The  weather  had  been  bad,  or  he  had 
not  had  his  usual  luck,  and  did  not  like  co  return  until 
ho  had  some  fish  to  bring  home  with  him. 

She  had  no  notion  of  time,  poor  old  soul !  and  when 
she  had  mended  all  her  boy's  clothes  she  began  to 
knit  woollen  vests  for  liim  for  the  winter.  Once  she 
commented  upon  the  widow's  dress  which  Francoise 
wore,  and  the  girl  answered : 

*  They  are  my  mother's  old  clothes.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  right  ! '  answered  Marion.  '  It  is 
better  to  be  saving,  and  there  is  no  need  for  a  woman 
to  be  smart  when  her  husband  is  away.  You  will  put 
on  your  wedding-dress  and  your  lace  cap  on  Sunday, 
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when  lie  is  at  laorri'^.  You  will  walk  togetliGr,  arm  in 
arm,  to  church.' 

She  wa?  very  g-entle  in  her  madness,  and  went 
about  all  her  household  duties  as  she  had  done  in  the 
old  days.  Francoise  helped  her,  and  Marion,  looking 
upon  her  as  her  daughter-in-law,  always  gave  her  half 
the  profits  of  the  sales  of  her  milk  and  butter,  and 
eggs  and  fowls ;  ,and  so  the  girl  was  able  to  keep  the 
promise  she  had  made  in  Yves'  name  to  Tregoff's 
widow. 

Whilst  their  mother  was  out  at  work,  too,  she  used 
to  ta,ke  care  of  the  children,  and  Marion  welcomed 
them  gladly,  looking  upon  them  as  the  little  ones  of 
Yves'  sailor. 

She  liked  to  see  the  younger  one  asleep  on  Fran- 
coise's  knees,  whilst  the  eldest  little  girl  sat  and  knitted 
by  her  kind  friend's  side  ;  and  she  used  to  murmur 
that  the  good  God  might  send  Francoise  some  little 
children  as  soon  as  He  willed  it,  for  she  well  knew  how 
to  be  a  good  mother  to  them. 

A  loving  heart  can  never  be  wholly  unhappy,  and 
the  girl  had  made  up  her  mind  to  do  in  all  things 
what  she  knew  Yves  w^ould  have  washed  her  to  do, 
and  what  he  would  himself  have  done.  That,  she 
knew,  would  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  to  have 
made  his  mother  happy,  then  to  take  care  of  the 
poor  Tregoffs,  and  after  that  to  help  every  one  as 
'juuch  as  he  could. 
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So  she  encouraged  poor  Marion  in  Ler  hopes  of  his 
return,  and  used  to  talk  of  him  to  her,  as  though  he 
were  alive  and.  would  soon  be  at  home. 

She  knew  well  enough  that  he  would  never  come 
back  to  her !  But  she  knew  also  that  she  should  go  to 
him,  and  that  each  day  brought  them  nearer  to  one 
another  ! 

She  did  not  long  for  that  day  to  come,  for  sne 
wanted  to  outlive  Marion.  She  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  dying,  and  leaving  Yves'  poor  old  mother 
alone  in  the  world. 

She  had  taken  one  of  her  old  pictures  out  of  its 
frame,  and  in  it  she  had  placed  under  the  glass  the 
paper  upon  which  Yves'  last  words  had  been  written, 
so  that  she  might  always  see  it,  and  think  of  the  trust 
he  had  left  her. 

Of  an  evening,  when  Marion  was  attending  to  her 
COWS;  she  used  to  walk  to  the  churchyard,  where  she 
had  so  often  sat  with  Yves,  and  there  she  used  to  pray 
by  the  side  of  those  sacred  graves  of  hers .  There  were 
always  lovely  flowers  blooming  on  the  young  sailor's 
last  resting-place.  It  was  Francoise's  way  of  thanking 
him  for  all  he  had  done  for  her  father's  and  mother's 
grave  through  all  those  long  years. 

Then,  when  she  had  prayed ;  when  she  had,  as  it 
were,  held  sweet  and  solemn  communion  with  the  souls 
of  her  loved  ones,  she  used  to  descend  the  steep  path 
which  led  to  La  Pierzik's  house,  and  take  up  the 
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burden  of  lier  life  again,  and  look  gay  and  smiling 
when  slie  entered  Marion's  presence. 

As  time  wore  on,  sorao  of  the  young  men  of 
Plougastel  thought  that  Francoise  Dano  would  make 
a  very  good  wife,  and  one  or  two  of  them,  not  liking 
to  ask  her  in  marriage  themselves,  or  lo  send  the 
village  tailor  to  her  (the  functionary  generally  em- 
ployed in  Brittany  on  such  occasions),  went  and  asked 
the  old  Mother  Trevirec  to  intercede  for  them  with 
Francoise. 

But  the  old  woman  refused  to  accept  the  oiBce, 
and  told  them  that  she  knew  that  Francoise  Dano 
would  never  have  any  other  husband  than  Yves 
Pierzik  ;  and  so,  somehow,  it  became  an  understood 
thing  in  Plougastel  that  Francoise  would  never  marry, 
it  was  waste  of  time  to  think  about  her. 

One  day  poor  Marion  was  found  lying  senseless  in 
her  field  :  it  was  really  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from 
which  she  never  recovered.  She  lived  for  years  a  kind 
of  living  death ;  neither  able  to  move,  nor  to  speak, 
nor  even  to  feed  herself ;  and  through  it  all  Francoise 
nursed  her  lovingly  and  tenderly,  even  carrying  her, 
as  though  she  had  been  a  little  child,  to  her  chair  in 
the  window,  where  she  used  to  sit  in  the  sunshine, 
appearing  to  take  no  heed  of  anj^thing  or  of  any- 
body. 

Sometimes  she  seemed  to  rouse  up  a  little,  but  then 
it  was  only  to  be  very  cross  to  Francoise,  to  repel  her 
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gentle  caresses,  and  to  mutter  some  incoherent  words 
of  anger  and  passion. 

The  girl  would  go  quietly  away  when  one  of  these 
outbursts  occurred,  ready  to  return  as  soon  as  she  was 
wanted ;  but  her  heart  was  almost  broken,  and  one  day 
her  courage  iailed  her,  and  she  cried  in  very  bitterness  : 

'  0  God,  I  am  all  alone  !  ' 

For  answer,  the  door  opened,  and  the  three  little 
Tregoffs  appeared  before  her. 

The  elder  boy,  who  was  Yves'  godson  and  name- 
sake, came  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  to  announce 
that  he  had  got  a  berth  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  his  little 
brother  danced  about  and  said: 

'  When  me  big  boy,  me  be  cabin-boy  like  Yves.' 

But  their  little  sister  looked  very  sad,  and  taking 
I'rancoise  aside,  she  told  her  that  her  mothfer  wanted 
to  see  her.    '  I  think  she  is  very  ill,'  added  the  child. 

Francoise  bade  the  children  look  after  Marion,  who 
was  very  fond  of  them,  especially  of  Yves,  who  she 
sometimes  seemed  to  think  was  her  son ;  and  then  she 
went  to  visit  their  mother.  When  the  children  saw 
her  again,  she  told  them  very  gently  that  they  were 
orphans,  but  that  she  had  promised  never  to  leave  them, 
they  would  be  to  her  always  as  her  very  own. 

The  adoption  of  that  little  family  involved  hard 
work  upon  Francoise,  but  she  never  flagged  in  her 
labour  of  love  ;  she  bore  cold  and  heat,  suffering  and 
privation,  cheerfully  ;  her  form  was  bent,  her  cheek 
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lost  its  roundness.  If,  fifteen  j^ears  after  liis  duatli, 
Yves  could  but  have  come  back  to  earth,  he  would  not 
have  recognised  his  'little  lark.' 

She  knew  this  herself,  as  she  looked  into  her  little 
mirror  of  a  morning,  for  she  was  neat  and  careful  as 
over  in  her  dress :  '  Where  he  is,'  she  would  say  to  her- 
self, *  this  kind  of  thing  does  not  matter.'  She  was 
not  unhappy,  for  she  knew  she  was  doing  what  was 
right. 

*  Her  boys,'  as  she  always  called  them,  had  got  on 
very  well,  one  was  a  brave  sailor,  the  other  a  bold 
little  cabin-boy ;  and  the  day  came  when  their  sister 
married,  and  settled  in  another  village. 

Francoiee  no  longer  minded  being  alone.  All  those 
years  of  self-sacrifice  had  strengthened  her  faith  and 
her  courage,  and  the  happiness  of  others  was  her 
happiness. 

Something  of  consolation  came  to  her  just  at  this 
time.  Poor  old  Marion,  although  more  and  more  de- 
crepid,  seemed  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  recovered 
her  reason ;  she  could  not  speak,  but  she  used  to 
follow  Francoise  with  loving  eyes,  as  she  went  about 
her  work,  and  the  brave  woman,  whose  girlhood  now 
seemed  so  very  far  away,  noticed  the  change,  and 
rejoiced  in  it. 

*  Yves  will  be  very  pleased  with  me,'  she  thought ; 
^  for  I  have  succeeded  in  making  his  mother  love  me.' 

It  was  this  that  was  her  comfort  in  the  weary  days 
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that  followed,  for  each  day  seemed  more  weary  and 
more  full  of  pain. 

Spring  and  summer,  autumn  and  winter,  succeeded 
each  other,  but  poor  old  Marion  felt  neither  cold  nor 
heat,  and  was  heedless  alike  of  the  raging  storms  and 
the  summer  sunshine.  Very  quietly,  very  gently,  very 
imperceptibly,  the  poor  old  life  was  drawing  to  a  close ; 
and  with  loving,  tender  care,  which  never  flagged, 
Francoise  nursed  her  to  the  end. 

The  wind  was  howling  fiercely,  and  the  sea  was 
raging  pitilessly,  one  December  day,  as  Francoise  sat 
in  the  old  room,  which  seemed  so  full  of  sweet,  sad 
memories,  and  she  prayed  for  those  who  were  at  sea  on 
that  fearful  day — prayed  out  of  her  own  bitter  desola- 
tion, that  others  might  be  spared  the  sorrows  she  and 
Jilarion  had  Imown. 

Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  Yves'  mother,  for  a 
gust  of  wind  came  up  from  the  sea,  and  seemed  to 
shake  the  bed,  but  La  Pierzik  lay  with  a  still  smile 
upon  her  sad,  worn  features.  !N^o  storms  could  ever 
hurt  her  more ;  and  Francoise  bowed  her  head  over 
the  dead  face,  and  murmured,  *  She  has  gone  to  you, 
Yves,  and  I  am  quite  alone.' 
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God  had  kept  Tier,  now  I  knew  it, 

For  His  peace  was  on  her  face, — 
Kept  her  safely  as  the  other, 

Who  was  drawn  to  His  embrace — 
Taught  her  love  through  earthly  blessing, 

Taught  her  peace  through  earthly  care, 
Stamped  His  seal  upon  her  forehead, 

Set  His  choicest  blessing  there. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  OLD  HOME. 


HE  noon- day  sun  was  sliining  in  the  clear  blue 


sky.  It  was  one  of  those  bright  days  of  early 
spring  when  all  nature  seems  to  be  bursting  into  a 
new,  bright,  joyous  life,  and  when  men's  '  hearts  are 
lifted  up  in  thankfulness  to  Him  who  has  made  every- 
thing beautiful  in  his  time.' 

The  ferry-boat  had  just  arrived  at  Plougastel,  and 
a  little  pleasure-party  was  walking  along  the  shore ; 
two  fine,  manly  boys  taking  great  care  of  a  frail,  deli- 
cate-looking girl,  then  a  lady  of  some  thirty  years  of 
age,  with  dark  eyes,  and  a  very  sweet  expression, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  tall,  handsome  man,  looking  up 
into  his  face,  and  thanking  him  for  the  great  pleasure 
he  was  giving  her. 

'  I  know  all  about  it,  my  dear  Lucie,'  he  answered, 
laughing.  '  I  knew  that  directly  you  arrived  at  Brest 
you  would  be  longing  to  come  here,  and  all  your 
dreams  would  be  of  Plougastel.  Now,  here  w^e  are ; 
shall  we  take  a  guide,  or  ask  the  way  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no ;  indeed  it  is  not  necessary.    I  could  find 
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tlie  house  blindfold.  Come,  my  cliildren,  it  is  this 
way,  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,' 

*  Mother,'  said  the  little  girl,  '  we  are  going  to  see 
the  good  Francoise,  who  was  so  kind  to  poor  little 
Lucie,  and  chased  away  all  her  sorrows.  I  will  tell 
her  I  love  her,  and  thank  her  for  what  she  did.' 

'  We  will  all  kiss  her/  cried  the  boys,  *  Long  live 
Francoise  Dano  ! ' 

'  She  was  pretty ;  was  she  not,  mother  ?  with  dark 
eyes  and  rosy  cheeks?' 

'  We  will  make  her  sing  us  all  her  pretty  songs, 
for  you  know  you  told  us  she  was  called  "  the  little 
lark." ' 

'  I  will  ask  her  husband  to  show  us  his  boat,' 
'  I  wdll  help  to  milk  the  cows  and  drink  some  nice 
hot  milk.' 

'  She  will  make  us  some  pancakes  ;  will  she  not, 
mother  ?' 

'  I  have  brought  some  money  for  the  poor  Trevirecs, 
and  I  will  play  with  the  little  girl,  now  that  she  has  a 
skirt  to  wear,  and  is  not  obliged  to  stay  in  bed.' 

The  mother  smiled  as  she  listened  to  her  children's 
chatter. 

*  You  forget,  my  darlings,'  she  said,  *  that  I  have 
been  away  from  Brest  for  twenty  years.  Francoise 
must  be  quite  forty-five  years  old  now,  and  country 
women,  who  have  worked  hard  all  their  lives,  have  no 
rosy  cheeks  at  that  age ;  there  must  be  many  a  grey 
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hair  now  amongst  her  dark  locks^  and  "tlie  little  lark's" 
voice  lias,  perhaps,  lost  some  of  its  sweetness.  But  I 
am  quite  sure  that  she  must  alwa^^s  be  the  same  good, 
kind  Francoise.  Perhaps  she  has  a  daughter  now  who 
will  remind  me  of  the  Francoise  of  old  days.  We 
are  getting  very  near  the  house  now ;  we  shall  see  it 
when  we  turn  the  corner ;  perhaps  they  have  pulled 
the  old  place  down  and  built  a  new  one ;  we  may  find 
the  Pierziks  at  the  head  of  a  large  farm.' 

'  Has  she  never  written  to  you,  mother  ? ' 

*  She  could  not  write  ...  I  have  always  wished  10 
come  back  to  Brest  to  see  her ;  but  one  cannot  always 
do  as  one  wishes.' 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  Lucie  pressed  her  husband's 
arm :  *  I  feel  a  little  nervous,'  she  said ;  '  for  there  is 
the  old  house ;  just  as  it  was,  but  look 
at  the  crowd  of  people  standing  round 
it.  .  My  good  man,  can  j^ou  tell  me  if 
the  Pierziks  still  live  there  ?' 

'  No,  madame,'  answered  the  pea- 
sant she  addressed,  touching  his  cap ; 
'La  Pierzik  died  four  months  ago.  The 
house  is  to  be  sold  to-day.' 

Lucie  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  if  her  husband  had  not  held  her  up. 

'  Dead ! '  she  repeated.  '  Dead  !  and  I  was  so  happy 
in  the  thought  of  seeing  her  so  soon.' 

The  tears  rolled  down  poor  Lucie's  cheeks,  and  the 
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claildreii  began  to  cry  also,  as  they  pressed  round  their 
mother,  and  tried  to  comfort  her. 

'  I  see  you  loved  her,'  said  the  peasant ;  *  but  you 
must  not  weep  for  her,  my  good  lady,  for  God  was 
merciful  in  taking  her  away.  She  had  no  pleasure  in 
her  life,  she  had  been  paralysed  for  years,  and  she  had 
lost  her  reason.  The  one  who  is  to  be  pitied  is  Fran- 
coise,  who  has  sacrificed  all  her  youth  to  take  care  of 
the  poor  old  woman,  and  who  is  now  turned  out  of  her 
house  like  a  dog.' 

'  Francoise  !  Do  you  say  Francoise  ?  Is  it  Fran- 
coisc  Dano  you  are  speaking  of?' 

'  Yes,  madame ;  the  best  woman  in  all  the  world.' 

*  Oh,  how  thankful  I  am  ! '  cried  Lucie.  '  But  who 
is  it  that  is  dead  ?  and  why  is  the  house  to  be  sold  ? ' 

*  It  is  the  old  Marion  Pierzik,  Male's  widow.  She 
lost  her  reason  when  her  son  was  drowned,  just  before 
he  was  to  have  been  married,  and  from  that  time 
Francoise  has  lived  with  her  and  taken  care  of  her. 
Now  she  is  dead  everyone  thought  that  Francoise  would 
have  the  house  and  land,  especially  as  her  money  helped 
to  buy  it ;  but  there  is  no  will,  and  everything  goes  to 
the  Government,  as  if  they  had  ever  done  anything  for 
Marion  !    And  that  is  what  is  called  justice  ! ' 

*  My  poor  dear  Francoise  !  How  like  her  all  this  is!  * 
murmured  Lucie. 

'  Come,  I  begin  to  like  her  almost  as  much  as  j^ou 
do,'  said  her  husband.    '  Let  us  go  and  find  her.' 
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They  made  their  way  into  the  midst  of  the  aston- 
ished crowd,  which  separated  as  they  approached. 

There,  sitting  on  a  bench  outside  the  door,  was 
Franco Lse,  the  living  image  of  grief.  She  did  not  cry, 
she  had  no  tears  left ;  but  her  hands  were  clasped  upon 
her  knees,  and  her  head  was  bent  low  upon  her  breast ; 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  in  taking  away  her  poor 
home  they  were  taking  away  her  life. 

Above  her  head  a  notice  was  nailed,  stating  '  That 
in  default  of  heirs  to  the  Widow  Pierzik,  her  house  and 
lands  would  be  sold  by  order  of  Justice,  and  the  pro- 
perty would  revert  to  the  State.' 

There  were  people  in  the  house,  for  the  sound  of 
voices  came  through  the  open  window. 

*  It  is  a  good  investment,'  said  a  man's  voice.  '  A 
thousand  francs  for  the  house  and  land.  Will  no  one 
buy  it  ?  It  is  certainly  worth  much  more.  Who  will 
bid?' 

It  was  the  town  notary  who  spoke. 

*  No  one  ! '  answered  a  peasant. 

'  If  you  offered  to  give  it  to  us,  we  would  not  take 
it  ! '  said  another. 

'  It  is  stolen  property  ;  no  one  can  deny  that !  ' 
'  It  is  Francoise  Dano's  property  I ' 

*  Certainly  it  is ;  she  has  earned  it  well  by  the  work 
she  has  done  all  through  these  years ! ' 

*  And  the  money  that  she  gave  towards  it,  no  one 
talks  of  returning  that  to  hier  ! ' 
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'  No  daughter  would  have  done  for  La  Picrzik  all 
that  she  did  ! ' 

'She  could  have  been  married  many  a  time,  but 
she  would  not  leave  the  old  woman ;  and  now,  when 
she  has  spent  all  her  strength  upon  nursing  her,  she  is 
told  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  her,  and  she  is 
turned  out-of-doors.' 

The  notary  looked  somewhat  anxious  as  the  villa- 
gers thus  freely  expressed  tbcir  opinions.  *  I  must  do 
ray  duty,'  he  said. 

*  We  are  losing  our  time,  sir,'  said  his  clerk.  *  InTo 
one  will  bid,  and  these  people  may  do  us  some  harm.' 

*  Since  no  one  will  come  forward  as  a  purchaser,  we 
will  proceed  to  sell  the  property  by  the  burning  of  an 
inch  of  candle.'  *    A  candle  was  instantly  lighted. 

'  A  thousand  francs  for  the  house  and  land  of  the 
Widow  Pierzik  ! '  cried  the  notary. 

No  one  answered.  No  sound  was  to  be  heard  but 
the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  old  cuckoo-clock. 

Outside  the  house  the  women  who  surrounded  poor 
Fran9oise  stood  quiet  and  silent,  awaiting  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  inevitable  misforrune. 

'  The  first  candle  is  going  out.  Will  no  one  speak  ?' 

*  An  old  Breton  and  also  a  Dutch  custom.  An  inch  of 
candle  is  lighted,  and  the  bidding  begins.  If  no  one  comes  for- 
ward, another  is  lighted,  then  a  third ;  after  the  last  inch  of 
candle  is  burnt  out,  if  no  purchaser  has  been  found,  the  sale  is 
put  off. 
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Again  no  answer. 

'Shall  I  light  the  second  candle,  sir?'  said  the 
clerk,  aside  to  his  master.  *  It  is  a  good  thing  that  no 
one  bids,  for  these  people  mean  mischief  to  the  pur- 
chaser and  to-  us,' 

The  second  candle  was  lighted. 

Just  at  this  moment,  Lucie,  making  her  way  through 
the  crowd,  went  up  to  where  Francoise  sat  in  her  grief 
and  desolation,  and  threw  her  arms  around  her,  and 
pressed  her  to  her  heart. 

'Francoise!  my  dear,  good  Francoise  !  do  you  not 
know  me  ? ' 

At  the  sound  of  the  sweet  voice,  Francoise  roused 
herself  from  her  lethargy ;  she  did  not  recognise  the 
grand  lady  who  spoke  to  her  ;  but  her  eye  fell  upon 
the  dark- eyed  litile  girl,  who  stood  by  her  mother's 
side,  and  in  an  instant  she  guessed  the  truth. 

'  Lucie,  my  dear  little  one  that  was,  is  it  really 
you  ? '  she  said. 

'  Yes,  Francoise,  it  is  I ;  and  this  is  my  husband, 
and  these  are  my  children :  they  have  heard  of  you  so 
often,  and  they  love  you  so  much.' 

Francoise  kissed  the  little  ones. 

'  God  has  sent  you  to  rae,'  she  said  to  Lucie,  '  to 
give  me  a  little  courage,  for  I  had  lost  it  all.  I  should 
have  liked  to  receive  you  properly,  to  have  amused  the 
children,  and  given  them  some  pancakes  ;  but  there  is 
nothing  left  to  me  in  all  the  world.' 

R 
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*  Francoise  is  coming  liome  with  me,'  said  an  old 
woman,  going  up  to  Lucie.  '  If  you  vvould  come  also, 
madame,  we  should  be  so  glad.  All  that  we  have  is  at 
your  service  for  her  sake.  You  do  not  remember  me, 
madame,  but  I  remember  you,  although  you  have 
somewhat  altered  since  the  day  when  you  came  to  see 
us  embark  for  Plougastel.' 

*  La  Trevirec  ? '  asked  Lucie.  *  I  remember  you 
now.    You  will  not  desert  Francoise  ;  will  you  ? ' 

*  Neither  me,  nor  my  husband,  nor  any  one  of  us, 
my  dear  lady  ;  but  you  see  her  heart  is  here  in  her  old 
home.' 

Again  tne  voice  of  the  notaiy  was  heard : 

*  The  second  candle  is  almost  oat.  Will  no  one 
3ome  forward  ?  We  are  going  to  li.ffht  the  third  and 
last  candle,  if  there  is  no  bidder  we  will  wait,  and 
the  sale  will  begin  again  later ;  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  property  should  be  sold  ;  it  is  the  law,  and  there  is 
no  help  for  it.  I  now  light  the  last  candle.  A  thou- 
sand francs  for  the  property  of  the  late  Marion 
Pierzik !  ' 

Lucie  touched  her  husband's  arm. 

*  Louis,  if  you  would  only  do  it — those  lace  flounces 
you  offered  me  for  my  birthday.' 

'  I  understand  you,  my  dear  wife  ; '  and  this  time 
the  notary  received  an  answer  to  his  offer. 

'  There  is  a  bidder  now.  A  thousand  and  twentj- 
five  francs !  ' 
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As  the  voice  sounded  in  at  the  open  window  the 
notary  turned  round  anxiously.  For  the  men  who 
stood  in  the  room  grasped  their  rough  sticks  vigor- 
ously, and  looked  out  angrily  at  the  new  comer. 

The  candle  was  extinguished  just  as  the  notary 
said  in  a  trembling  voice,  '  Gone  for  a  thousand  and 
twenty-five  francs  !  The  name  of  the  purchaser,  if 
you  please,  sir  ? ' 

*  Francoise  Dano  ! ' 

Then  a  very  extraordinary  thing  happened.  Lucie 
jumped  up  and  threw  her  arm  around  her  husband's 
neck,  and  the  children  ran  to  Francoise,  laughing  and 
jumping,  and  said  : 

'  Father  has  bought  back  your  house,  Francoise  ! 
Father  has  bought  back  your  house  ! ' 

In  an  instant  the  grasp  of  the  sturdy  sticks  was 
relaxed ;  the  angry  look  disappeared  from  the  men's 
faces,  and  men  and  women  gathered  round  the  good 
gentleman  and  lady  who  had  given  Francoise  back  her 

And  although  the  old  cows  had  long  been  dead, 
and  had  never  been  replaced,  Francoise  was  able  to 
offer  her  visitors  the  most  delicious  cream  they  had 
ever  eaten  in  their  lives ;  for  everyone  ran  off  to  get 
the  best  they  had  of  everything  for  those  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  the  woman  they  all  honoured  and 
respected. 

No  words  will  tell  what  Francoise  felt  as  she  sat  in 
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the  house  which  was  now  her  own,  and  which  only 
a  few  minutes  before  she  thought  she  had  lost  for 
ever. 

Her  heart  bounded  with  gratitude,  she  laughed  and 
cried  at  the  same  time  ;  and  whilst  she  Avaited  upon  her 
guests,  her  eyes  wandered 
round  the  room  to  all  the 
old  familiar  furniture  she 
^  had  known  and  loved  for  so 
long — to  the  place  where 
I  Marion  used  to  sit,  to  the 
bench  where  Malo  had  sat 
smoking  the  first  time  he 
had  welcomed  her  to  his  house,  whilst  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  dear- old  home  called  up  sweet  memories 
of  Yves  in  all  his  goodness  and  his  brightness. 

Then  she  went  up  to  Lucie  and  kissed  her  hand 
passionately,  '  Oh,  my  dear  little  one,'  she  said, — '  I 
mean  my  dear  lady  ;  tell  me  that  I  owe  all  this  to  you, 
for  that  will  make  it  better  still ! ' 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


When  the  sbore  is  won  at  last, 
Wlio  will  count  the  billows  pa.^ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


VNTIL  THE  DAY  BREAK  AND  THE  SHADOWS  FLEE  AWAY. 
"TF  you  are  in  Brittany  at  any  time,  and  if,  after 


visiting  Brest,  with  its  curious  turning  -  bridge, 
its  arsenal,  and  its  liarbour,  j'ou  would  journey  a  little 
further  and  explore  some  of  the  picturesque  environs 
of  the  great  maritime  town,  Plougastel,  with  its  grand, 
grey  rocks,  and  its  marvellous  Calvary,  will  certainly 
be  the  first  on  your  list ;  and  if,  when  you  have 
examined  the  quaint,  carved  statues  of  Saints  and 
Apostles,  Popes  and  Princes,  you  look  on  a  little 
towards  the  quiet  churchyard  with  its  grass- grown 
mounds,  where  the  wind  sighs  amid  the  tall  poplars, 
3^ou  will  most  probably  see  sitting  at  the  end  of  the 
enclosure,  in  the  midst  of  some  graves  all  covered 
with  flowers,  an  old  woman  with  white  hair,  neatly 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  widow. 

This  old  woman  is  Prancoise  Dano.  She  is  there 
constantly  at  her  leisure  hours  ;  it  is  her  garden,  her 
retreat,  her  haven  of  rest,  where  she  can  hold  com- 
munion with  her  dead. 

She  brings  her  work  with  her — some  garment  she 
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is  making  for  some  poor  old  man  or  woman,  or  sorj^e 
deserted  child, 

Ker  o\Yn  wants  are  so  few !  She  has  time  and 
abundance  ;  let  others  profit  by  her  good  fortune. 

The  milk  of  her  cows  (Lucie  has  replaced  the  poor 
old  animals  Marion  loved  so  well),  the  eggs  laid  by  her 


fowls,  are  for  those  who  need  them  ;  she  only  soils 
enough  to  enable  her  to  keep  Yves'  old  home,  as  she 
knows  he  would  like  it  to  be  kept. 

She  loves  little  children,  they ,  throng  round  her 
in  the  churchyard  as  she  sits  amongst  her  graves, 
and  she  tells  them  pretty  stories,  and  sings  some  of 
the  old  Breton  legends  to  them — the  same  that  the 
'little  lark'  sang  to  Malo  in  the  far  =  away  days 
of  old. 
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Her  voice  is  cracked  and  broken,  but  tbe  cliildren 
do  not  like  ber  songs  less  because  of  that. 

She  teacbes  them  to  work,  and  she  gives  them  good 
advice  in  a  pleasant,  gentle,  loving  way.  Those  who 
care  most  to  be  with  her  are  the  best  and  most  coura- 
geous children  in  the  village,  the  kindest  to  those  in 
sorrow,  the  most  respectful  to  the  aged. 

Her  favourites  are  not  the  best-looking,  nor  the 
strongest,  nor  even  the  best  behaved  ;  but  if  there  is 
one  amongst  them  who  is  either  bodily  or  mentally 
weak,  one  who  is  neglected  by  others,  that  is  the  one 
whom  Francoise  loves  the  best,  the  one  to  whom  by 
her  tenderness  she  tries  to  make  up  for  all  else  that  is 
lacking  in  the  poor  little  life. 

There  is  not  a  house  in  the  village  where  her 
preseace  has  not  carried  some  comfort  with  it.  The 
mere  sight  of  her  inspires  courage,  for  no  one  dares 
to  grumble  about  the  hardness  of  his  or  her  lot  to 
one  who  they  know  has  suffered  so  much,  and  who 
has  borne  her  troubles  so  patiently. 

She  is  useful  to  all :  sowing  kindness,  and  reaping 
love. 

Is  she  happy  or  mihappy  ?  Can  any  one  dare  call 
such  a  lot  a  happy  one  ?  She  has  suffered  sorrow,  and 
want,  and  cold ;  she  has  known  what  it  is  to  be  neg- 
lected and  scorned.  She  has  indulged  in  bright  hopes, 
and  they  have  all  faded  away.  She  has  lost  all  she  loved, 
and  now  she  is  quite  alone.    Can  this  be  happiness  ? 
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But  can  it  be  imliappmess  ?  To  feel  that  the  blow 
was  dealt  in  love,  and  not  in  chastisement ;  to  live  in 
spirit  near  those  whom  she  has  lost ;  to  tell  them  her 
hopes  and  her  fears,  and  to  feel  sure  that  some  day  she 
will  see  them  all  again ;  to  trust  in  God  and  to  rest 
in  Him,  Who  is  her  Master,  Who  makes  all  right  that 
seems  to  her  so  wrong, — Is  this  really  unhappiness  ? 

Francoise  does  not  think  that  it  is,  and  would  be 
very  much  astonished  if  any  one  told  her  that  she  was 
a  person  to  be  pitied.  For  she  never  complains ;  she 
would  tell  you,  if  you  asked  her,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  which  she  can  complain.  She  is  growing  old,  and 
it  cannot  be  very  long  now  before  Yves  meets  her  at 
the  gates  of  Paradise. 

She  thinks  of  all  this  as  she  looks  upon  the  sailor's 
grave,  and  upon  Marion's,  to  whom  she  tried  so  hard 
to  do  her  duty,  and  to  fulfil  the  trust  Yves  left  her. 
There  are  her  parents,  too,  whom  she  loved  so  well, 
and  in  her  childish  way  tried  to  help. 

A  little  further  off  is  the  cross  which  marks  the 
grave  of  the  old  Mother  Trevirec,  who  had  told  her 
that  she  would  be  happy,  and  who  had  promised  when 
she  was  called  away,  to  speak  of  her  to  the  great  good 
God. 

She  surely  had  kept  her  promise  ;  but  if  she  had 
not  done  so,  Francoise  knew  that  the  loving  care 
that  had  watched  over  her  life  would  be  hers  to  the 
grave  ;  hers  beyond  the  grave. 
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And  so  she  lives  calmly  and  peacefully  upon  old, 
bygone  memories,  and  ever-present  hopes.  She  waits 
patiently  for  the  day  that  will  give  her  back  all  that 
she  has  lost  in  this  life,  and  waiting  until  that  day 
shall  arise,  she  does  all  the  good  she  can.  For  she 
knows  that  good  deeds  are  never  lost. 

She  looks  out  upon  the  sea  that  robbed  her  of  him 
who  was  her  dearest  on  earth,  and  she  knows  that 
the  waves  that  have  surged  over  her  soul  are  carrying 
her  to  the  other  shore,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
night  there,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying. 
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